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Modes  of  Travel  in  China 

rjIVKRvS  and  Canals  are  the  <^rcat  water  ways  of  transportation  in  China.  Tn 
the  picture  our  missionary,  I\e\'.  Jesse  B.  Yaukey,  with  others,  is  seen  cross- 
ing' a  river  in  a  ferr)-l)oat.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  umhrella  hecame  a  friend 
in  need,  'i'he  hridles  of  the  horses  must  ha\e  l)een  carefully  i^uarded,  or  else  hi 
trying"  to  get  a  drink,  the  horses  might  have  ca])size(l  the  l)oat.  There  are  more 
wavs  than  one  wdien  the  missionary  runs  risks  in  traxeling  in  the  Orient,  hut  in 

the  midst  of  the  incessant 
havoc  wrouglit  hv  roh1)er 
1)ands,  and  the  constant 
militarx'  invasion,  we  are 
assured  that  onl\  thirty- four 
missionaries  lost  their  lives 
since  the  yern-  1924. 

One  of  the  most  striking 
differences  hc-tween  Oriental 
lands  and  our  homeland  is  in 
the  modes  of  travel.  There, 
most  of  the  travel  is  done  hy 
the  hel])  of  men  or  animals  as 
carriers. 

Lord  I'acon  wrote:  "There 
are  three  things  which  make  a 
nation  great  and  prosinrous,  a 
fertile  soil,  husy  workshoi)s 
and  eas\-  con\-e\ance  for  man 
and  goods  from  i)lace  to 
place." 

\  Chinese  Ferrv-Roat 


The  Story  of  Iseki  San 
Giving 

A  Life-Picture  of  a  Japanese  Boy  from  the  time  he  was  working 
in  the  rice  fields  during  the  sweltering  days  of  Summer,  until  he  became 
an  Evangelist  at  Sakata,  Japan. 

DR.  CHRISTOPHER  NOSS 

Has  written  a  most  charming  account  in  his  usual  terse  and  telling  style, 
and  the  pamphlet  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  to  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  1505  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

This  new  pamphlet  makes  very  real  the  labors  and  fruits  of  the  for- 
eign missionary.  A  friend  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  finds  great  joy  in  pay- 
ing the  salary  of  Iseki  San. 

We  have  eighty  men  and  women 
evangelists  in  Japan  and  twenty-five 
in  China — whose  support,  if  assumed 
by  individuals,  Sunday  Schools,  and 
Congregations,  would  enable  the 
Board  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  this  important  work. 

The  salaries  of  these  workers 
range  from  $15  to  $50  per  month. 
Further  information  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Allen 
R.  Bartholomew,  D.  D.,  1505  Race 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Iseki  San 
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Jfor  l|r  mhom  ^nb  bath  Brnt  BprakFtli  tl^p  mnrbfi  of  Clob;  for  (^oii  gttiplb  itot  tl^t 
^^lirit  by  mraBurr  unto  tjim. —  ^t.  Soljn  3:34. 


Only  as  we  take  time  from  day  to  day  in 
fellowship  with  Christ  will  the  abiding  in 
Christ  become  a  blessed  reality,  and  the  inner 
man  be  renewed  from  day  .  to  day. 

Andrew  Murray. 


"We  rarely  realize  how  tenderly  God  suits 
Himself  to  the  earnest  requests  of  those  who 
are  prepared  to  serve  Him." 


When  we  see  the  lilies  spinning 

In  distress. 
Taking  thought  to  manufacture 

Loveliness  : 
W^hen  we  see  the  birds  all  building 

Barns  for  store. 
'Twill  be  time  for  us  to  worry, — 

Not  before ! 

— Fay  Inchfawn. 


We  often  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  that  God 
really  longs  and  waits  for  us  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  sons  and  daughters  who  are  thread- 
ing the  maze  of  life  and  need  His  guidance  at 
every  turn. 

— F.  B.  Meyer. 


"Surely  if  the  pure  in  heart  see  God,  genuine 
innocent  mirth  is  of  the  nature  of  sincerest 
praise." 


Everything  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  heart 
;of  man  points  to  the  bewildering  fact  that  the 
'only  limit  to  our  power  is  imposed  by  the  limita- 
tion of  our  faith. 

— Van  Rexsselaer  Gibson. 


For  dreams  are  frail  and  delicate,  and  mar 
More  easily  than  many  things  that  are 
Beloved  of  men. 

— Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 


"Peace  is  the  fruit  of  confident  faith  and 
sincere  devotion  to  its  guidance." 

Fill  me.  O  Lord,  with  the  knowledge  of  Thy 
will,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding. 

— Simon  Patrick. 


''Souls  that  have  in  them  the  essentials  of 
moral  greatness  always  enlarge  their  stature 
and  increase  their  powers  of  resistance  when 
confronted  by  unexpected  danger  or  tempta- 
tion." 


"Our  Lord  showed  deep  understanding  of  the 
social  nature  of  our  minds  when  He  promised 
to  be  present  when  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together." 


Gather  us  in ;  we  worship  only  Thee ; 

In  varied  names  we  stretch  a  common  hand ; 
In  diverse  forms  a  common  soul  we  see ; 

In  many  ships  we  seek  our  spirit-land ; 
Gather  us  in ! 

— George  Matheson. 


"God's  goodness  is  disclosed  to  us  in  His 
many  provisions  for  ever  fresh  departures  upon 
the  great  adventure  of  life." 


Give  thanks,  O  heart,  for  the  high  souls 
That  point  us  to  the  deathless  goals. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


"With  spirit  undismayed  may  we  follow  after 
the  ideals  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 
never  losing  sight  of  the  light  that  leads  us  on." 


W^hen  troubles  march  to  meet  you, 

Salute  them  at  the  door. 
Extend  both  hands  to  greet  them, 

Their  worst  will  soon  be  o'er. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


A  RISE,  O  Spirit  of  Life,  that  through  Thee  we  may  begin  to  live;  descend  upon  us  and  trans- 
form  us  into  such  human  beings  as  the  heart  of  God  longs  to  see  us,  renewed  into  the  image 
of  Christ,  and  going  on  from  glory  to  glory.  Amen. 

— Gerhard  Tersteegen. 
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Labor  Sunday  Message,  1930 

(Unless  tJie  observance  of  Labor  Day  and  the  messages  in  the  Churches  throughout 
the  Nation  on  that  Sunday  will  at  least  approach  the  solution  of  a  desperate  economic 
situation,  it  were  far  better  to  pass  the  day  by  in  silence.  It  is  a  world  problem  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  given  the  only  remedy  for  it.  This  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  and  we  make  it  available  for  our  readers. — Editor.) 


Religion  in  a  Machine  Civilization 

Religion  today  faces  no  more  funda- 
mental problem  than  that  of  expressing 
its  faith  and  life,  its  ideals  and  its  ethical 
principles  in  terms  relevant  to  a  society 
dominated  by  the  machine.  By  our  con- 
quest of  nature  and  our  development  of 
power  and  skill  through  the  machine  we 
have  laid  the  foundations  for  general 
well-being  such  as  the  fathers  had  never 
dreamt  of.  But  the  belief  that  the  mere 
increase  in  wealth  would  benefit  equitably 
all  portions  of  society  has  proved  to  be 
mistaken.  The  great  industrial  machine 
overcomes  some  limitations  in  modern 
society,  but  it  accentuates  others.  It  is 
still  an  open  question  whether  our  gener- 
ation will  develop  the  moral  sensitivity 
and  the  social  insight  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem we  have  created  so  that  it  will  bless 
and  not  curse  us.  Our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion has  developed  with  tremendous 
rapidity.  Our  modes  of  thought  and  our 
ethical  ideas  have  not  kept  pace.  To  ex- 
press our  religious  principles  in  terms  of 
contemporary  society  is,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly difficult  and  especially  urgent. 

The  high  productive  capacity  of  mod- 
ern industry  has  created  wealth.  But  it 
has  given  us  no  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  love.  The  wealth  it  has  created 


has  flowed  in  undue  proportions  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  own  the  machines. 
Moreover,  profits  in  stocks  have  been  so 
large  that  they  excited  a  speculative 
mania  among  investors  and  tempted  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  people  to 
hope  for  gain  where  they  had  made  no 
corresponding  contribution  to  society. 
While  in  the  fall  of  1929  the  fever  of 
speculation  overreached  itself  and  re- 
sulted in  disaster  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  large  number  of  people  have  through 
this  experience  become  sensitive  to  the 
ethical  problem  involved. 

Profits,  Specidation  and  Unemployment 

Large  profits,  which  prompted  the 
speculation  mania,  were  taken  from 
industries  which  have,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, made  no  adequate  provision  for 
neutralizing  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
machine  system  on  the  lives  of  the  work- 
ers. The  high  productivity  of  the  machine 
has  confronted  America  with  the  problem 
of  technological  unemployment.  It  has 
made  the  competitive  struggle  more  in- 
tense and  has  tempted  many  manufac- 
turers, in  the  fever  of  competition,  to 
disregard  ordinary  prudence  in  produc- 
tion. "  It  has  thus  multii:)lied  the  evils  of 
so-called  over-production  and  consequent 
unemployment.  Furthermore,  machine 
production  by  transferring  skill  from  the 
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worker  to  the  instrument  has  placed  a 
premium  upon  youthful  stamina  rather 
than  the  experience  of  age.  The  result  is 
that  middle-aged  men  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  employment  and  men 
over  55  find  it  equally  difficult  to  hold 
positions.  No  more  serious  charge  can  be 
made  against  our  generation  than  that  it 
has  been  socially  so  blind  and  morally  so 
callous  that  it  has  been  unwilling  to  divert 
sufficient  profits  of  modern  industry  to 
store  up  reserves  for  the  protection  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  security  of  the  aged. 
It  has  insisted  on  the  rights  of  property 
to  dividends  but  has  concerned  itself  too 
little  with  the  rights  of  workers  to  secur- 
ity of  employment  and  to  protection  in 
old  age.  As  a  result  millions  who  have  a 
just  claim  upon  industry  have  been  forced 
to  accept  the  bread  of  charity,  and  multi- 
tudes have  been  thrown  as  public  charges 
upon  the  resources  of  municipalities  and 
states.  Moreover,  a  constant  army  of 
unemployed  workers  imperil  the  living 
standards  of  those  who  have  employment 
by  increasing  the  competition  of  workers 
for  jobs. 

A  recognition  on  the  part  of  society  in 
general  and  of  industry  in  particular  of 
its  obligation  to  offer  willing  men  a 
chance  to  work  and  reasonable  security  of 
employment  must  lead  inevitably  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  old  age  pensions.  It 
may  not  be  the  business  of  the  church  to 
define  the  application  of  this  principle  in 
specific  terms.  But  every  dictate  of  relig- 
ious imagination  and  common  sense 
forces  us  to  accept  this  social  obligation 
and  to  urge  those  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility to  work  out  its  practical  appli- 
cations. 

An  Economic  and  Religious  Problem 

Nor  can  sincere  men  who  take  seriously 
the  application  of  their  religion  to  con- 
temporary life  escape  the  problem  of 
eliminating  unemployment  as  well  as  miti- 
gating its  evils.  When  this  problem  is 
faced  it  becomes  immediately  apparent 
that  we  have  so-called  over-production 
not  because  everyone  in  our  society 
possesses  what  he  needs,  for  there  are 


manifestly  many  families  which  have  not 
achieved  a  minimum  subsistence  standard 
of  living;  but  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  distribute  the  wealth  which  indus- 
try creates,  with  sufficient  equity  to  give 
many  of  our  workers  the  opportunity  of 
consuming  a  reasonable  share  of  the  total 
products  of  industry.  While  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  of  work  per  day  and  work 
days  per  week  may  help  to  alleviate  the 
unemployment  situation,  the  economic 
problem  of  so-called  over-production  can- 
not finally  be  solved  except  by  securing 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ever 
increasing  wealth  created  by  the  machine. 
It  may  not  be  in  the  province  of  the 
church  to  suggest  detailed  plans  for  the 
consummation  of  this  end.  But  any 
ethical  view  of  society  which  does  not 
tike  this  problem  into  consideration  is 
unrealistic  and  unredemptive. 

Any  spiritual  and  ethical  view  of  life 
which  does  not  deal  with  this  obvious 
problem  of  social  justice  which  modem 
industry  has  created  can  manifestly  main- 
tain neither  its  own  self-respect  nor  the 
respect  of  society.  To  deal  with  such  a 
problem  requires  every  resource  which 
religion  and  education  can  develop.  Reli- 
gion must  develop  the  moral  will  to  right 
the  social  wrongs  of  our  particular  age. 
Education  must  develop  in  people  who 
desire  to  lead  the  good  life  the  imagina- 
tion and  insight  to  know  what  is  implied 
in  the  religious  life  today.  The  church 
has  resources  and  obligations  for  both  the 
religious  and  educational  aspects  of  this 
problem. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Increasing  social  and  economic 
complexity  makes  increasingly  difficult 
the  realization  of  Jesus'  ideal  of  a  society 
in  which  eminence  is  achieved  by  the 
greatest  service.  Yet  we  face  no  insoluble 
problems.  Genuine  spiritual  consecration 
and  social  intelligence  are  equal  to  the 
tasks  which  confront  us.  It  is  plain  that 
the  church  must  give  itself  with  new 
vigor  and  humility  to  its  divinely 
appointed  task  of  calling  men  to  repent- 
ance that  they  may  see  the  selfishness  of 
their  ways,  and  of  guiding  their  feet  on 
the  way  to  the  city  of  God. 
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The  True  Function  of 

IN  his  address  at  the  tenth  annual  con- 
ference for  ministers  and  other  reU- 
gious  workers,  held  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  .\ew  York  City,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin  made  the  statement 
that  the  Churches  were  separated  by 
social  distinctions  today  rather  than  by 
differences  in  belief  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship. The  outstanding  contrast  between 
the  world  which  the  Church  confronts 
today  and  the  world  of  a  relatively  recent 
past  is  the  disappearance  of  Christendom 
and  its  replacement  by  a  secular  civiliza- 
tion whose  sole  reliance  is  in  man. 

Today  almost  the  entire  globe  is  em- 
braced in  a  commercial  order,  in  which 
the  astounding  results  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations, the  swift  changes  wrought  by 
countless  inventions,  the  widespread  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  hand  labor, 
have  vastly  increased  human  well-being 
and  have  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  the 
acquisition  of  comforts  and  luxuries  and 
on  the  possession  for  themselves  and  their 
children  of  health,  of  education,  and  of 
freedom  for  self-expression.  The  daz- 
zling achievements  of  modern  science 
obscure  for  many  the  presence  of  the  liv- 
ing God. 

Man  does  not  look  for  guidance  or 
strength  to  anything  outside  himself  and 
dependence  on  a  higher  power  is  said  to 
inhibit  human  progress. 

A  church  that  would  appeal  to  the  mod- 
ern viewpoint,  he  believed,  should  stress 
worship  and  be  a  teaching  church,  taking 
the  knowledge  physical  and  social  sciences 
have  opened  up  and  using  it  in  informing 
men  how  to  think  of  God's  relation  to 
the  universe.  It  should  also  exemplify 
what  the  Christian  life  really  is  and  pro- 
mote   fellowship   that   binds  humanity 


m  one. 


the  Church  of  Christ 

It  is  social  distinctions  today  rather 
than  differences  in  belief,  or  forms  of 
worship,  or  methods  of  government 
which  keep  churches  apart.  In  a  manu- 
facturing town  the  owners  and  executives 
are  to  be  found  in  a  church  of  one  de- 
nomination, the  operatives  in  a  church 
of  another.  In  a  summer  resort  the  farm- 
ers and  shopkeepers  will  attend  one 
church,  while  the  wealthy  summer  resi- 
dents will  frequent  another,  perhaps  kept 
open  only  during  the  fashionable  season. 

Denominationalism  is  to  be  condemned 
not  mainly  because  of  its  economic  waste- 
fulness— the  country  can  afford  to  main- 
tain most  of  its  churches  if  they  foster 
vital  religion — nor  because  it  perpetuates 
and  emphasizes  outworn  differences  of 
faith  or  worship;  nor  even  because  it 
tends  to  promote  sectarian  competition, 
anti-Christian  as  that  certainly  is ;  but  be- 
cause it  widens  social  cleavages,  foments 
snobbishness  and  aloofness  and  hinders 
that  fellowship  of  believers  of  every 
social  class  and  race  in  the  one  God. 

Dr.  Coffin  made  a  strong  plea  for 
Church  unity,  citing  the  recent  union  of 
Churches  in  Scotland  where  congrega- 
tions are  composed  of  persons  of  various 
classes,  temperaments,  and  cultures  who 
are  free  from  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing. These  gatherings  bring  friendly 
relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  and  between  per- 
sons who  would  never  otherwise  meet. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  did  the 
world  a  service  when  it  bequeathed  to 
succeeding  centuries  a  group  of  churches 
organized  with  national  frontiers. 

What  a  formal  world-wide  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  may  require  cannot 
now  be  forecast,  but  the  building  of  man- 
kind into  a  spiritual  community  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Church. 


The  Problem  of  Unemployment  in  Japan 


JAPAN  is  facing  today  one  of  the  most 
desperate  industrial  crises  of  its  his- 
tory. With  grim  and  growing  terrible- 
ness  the  monster  of  unemployment  and 
financial  strain  is  forcing  factory  after 
factory  and  firm  after  firm  to  reduce 
their  working  force. 


The  Government's  conservative  esti- 
mate is  that  throughout  the  Empire  there 
are  350,000  people  seeking  for  employ- 
ment. Social  workers  and  those  familiar 
with  actual  conditions  say  that  if  the 
members  of  the  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  included  this  problem  is  today 
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darkening  the  lives  of  at  least  one  million 
of  Japan's  people. 

The  upward  jump  of  the  cases  of  sui- 
cide and  crime,  primary  school  children 
coming  to  school  without  their  noonday 
lunch,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  apply  to  social  welfare 
organizations  for  help  and  a  speeding  up 
of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  young  people  to  turn  to 
radical  Communism  as  the  only  way  out, 
these  are  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  this 
unemployment  situation. 

The  Social  Service  Commission  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  at  its  meeting 
recently  voted  to  ask  the  Executive  Com- 


mittee of  the  Council  to  meet  in  special 
session  in  the  near  future  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  this  question  and  sum- 
moning the  Christian  Church  to  face  the 
situation  and  adopt  some  constructive 
measure  to  meet  the  crisis. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  mockery  for  the 
Church  to  simply  preach  to  men  who  are 
starving  or  whose  families  are  in  want. 
In  some  very  practical  way  the  Christian 
Church  must  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
she  is  making  this  problem  her  problem, 
that  she  suffers  with  those  who  suffer 
and  stands  ready  to  pour  out  her  richest 
and  reddest  life  to  succor  those  who  are 
in  need. 


A  Crisis  in  China 


/CONTRIBUTING  largely  to  a  real 
threat  to  the  life  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public through  a  civil  war  that  is  being 
waged  on  five  fronts  is  the  activity  of 
Communists  and  their  threatened  domina- 
tion of  the  Yangtse  Valley.  Matters  are 
made  still  worse  by  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency due  to  a  drop  in  the  price  of  silver. 

Feng  Yu-hsiang's  forces  are  pressing 
down  from  the  north.  On  the  east  in 
Shantung  Province,  Yen  Hsi-shan  is 
pausing  preparatory  to  a  new  drive  upon 
the  government  forces.  From  the  south 
there  is  a  real  threat  from  the  Kwangsi 
rebels  and  the  Ironsides,  which  the  Nan- 
king government  is  preparing  to  thwart 
by  driving  the  rebels  eastward  through 
Kiangsi  and  Chekiang  provinces  toward 
Shanghai,  territory  already  controlled  by 
Communists  and  bandit  bands  hostile  to 
the  Nanking  government. 

More  threatening  to  the  life  of  the 
Government  even  than  the  drive  on  the 
north  is  the  Communist  menace  in  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  which  is  spreading  rapid- 
ly from  Swatow  and  Amoy  inland  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtse.  Vessels  of  a  Rus- 
sian voluntary  fleet  from  Vladivostok  are 
unloading  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 


Communists,  and  refugees  tell  of  lootings 
and  massacres  under  a  poHcy  of  death  to 
political  opponents  of  the  Communists, 
the  wealthy  and  so-called  undesirable,  the 
incurably  diseased  and  the  aged  poor. 
Titles,  deeds,  land  markings  and  official 
records  are  destroyed  and  all  businesses 
with  a  capital  of  more  than  $500  are  con- 
fiscated. 

An  encouraging  aspect  of  the  situation 
is  that  victory  may  ultimately  come  to  the 
Nanking  government  due  to  the  lack  of 
cohesion  and  unity  among  the  attacking 
forces.  The  Kwangsi  rebels  and  the  Iron- 
sides apparently  do  not  co-operate  with 
the  northern  coalition,  while  there  is  a 
radical  dift'erence  of  opinion  on  domestic 
policies  between  Feng  and  Yen  which 
presages  a  break  between  them. 

Meanwhile,  industry  and  commerce 
have  been  paralyzed  by  the  collapse  of 
silver  values  with  depreciation  of  Chinese 
currency  resulting  in  enormous  price 
increases  and  real  distress,  particularly  to 
foreigners  receiving  their  salaries  in 
Chinese  money.  While  conflicting  and 
sometimes  exaggerated  reports  make  it 
difficult  to  gage  the  situation  accurately,- 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to-i 
base  the  conclusion  that  the  Nankingi 
government  faces  the  most  serious  periff 
in  the  life  of  the  young  Republic. 
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Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  was  held  July  9th  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  met  the  night  before  and  trans- 
acted some  detailed  items  of  business, 
thus  leaving  the  full  Board  to  face  more 
general  policies  and  principles  pertaining 
to  the  work.  All  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  present  except  Rev.  Jacob 
Schmitt  and  Dr.  Josias  FriedH,  who  were 
unavoidably  detained. 

The  General  Secretary  presented  a 
comprehensive  report,  giving  an  account 
of  the  present  situation  of  the  Board's 
work.  He  called  special  attention  to  the 
death  of  Rev.  Jacob  Stucki,  the  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Winnebago  Indians  for  a 
period  of  46  years.  The  Board  took  suit- 
able action,  paying  a  worthy  tribute  to 
the  life  and  labors  of  this  Missionary  and 
in  his  place  appointed  his  son,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Stucki,  to  be  the  Missionary  to  the 
Winnebago  Indians  and  also  the  pastor  of 
the  Indian  congregation  at  Black  River 
Falls.  The  Board  also  appointed  Elder 
John  Stacy  as  an  Evangelist  to  the  Win- 
nebago Indians.  Mr.  Stacy  has  had  many 
rich  and  rare  spiritual  experiences.  He 
has  a  remarkable  hold  upon  the  Indians 
and  thus  will  be  well  qualified  to  work 
as  Evangelist  among  them. 

The  following  Missions  went  to  self 
support  since  January  1st,  1930:  St. 
Peter's,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Grace,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Carrollton  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Hungarian,  McKeesport,  Pa, ;  Wil- 
son Avenue,  Columbus,  O. ;  OHvet,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Mt.  Vernon  and  Verona, 
Wis. 

The  principal  problem  confronting  the 
Board  was  its  financial  situation.  The 
Treasurer's  report  showed  that  practically 
$75,000.00  less  on  the  Apportionment  had 
been  received  for  the  past  six  months 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  last 


year.  While  we  are  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  this  deficiency  will  be  more 
than  made  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
new  fiscal  year,  it  does  work  great  hard- 
ship at  the  present  time  for  usually  our 
finances  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  during  the 
summer  months.  A  great  deal  of  thought 
and  time  was  given  to  the  consideration 
of  the  financial  situation  of  the  Board. 
The  debt  in  the  General  Fund  has  grad- 
ually mounted  up  until  it  is  approximately 
$250,000.00.  The  Board  is  sure  that 
there  is  sufficient  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Home  Missions  on  the  part  of  our  people 
to  give  this  work  adequate  support.  Prob- 
ably the  facts  have  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Church  in  a  telling 
manner.  Perhaps  the  challenge  has  not 
been  strong  enough  because  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Home 
Missions  needed  to  gather  and  mobilize 
their  strength,  that  day  is  now. 

In  the  face  of  the  many  appeals  that 
came  and  in  the  face  of  the  mounting 
deficit,  the  Board  did  not  feel  justified  to 
enroll  any  new  work  nor  to  launch  out 
upon  any  new  building  enterprises.  In 
fact,  it  had  to  cut  down  considerably  on 
the  appropriations  to  the  Missionaries. 
In  many  instances  this  was  done  contrary 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Missionaries  but  the 
Board  simply  had  to  curtail  its  expendi- 
tures. Prompted  by  this  necessity  and  by 
suggestions  which  came  from  various 
sections  of  the  Church,  the  Board  decided 
to  discontinue  the  Harbor  Mission  in 
New  York  City  on  January  1st,  1931. 
The  Harbor  Mission  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  many  years.  Of  course,  condi- 
tions have  changed  due  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Immigration  laws  and  other 
restrictions. 

The  Board  also  took  very  definite 
action  instructing  its  staflF  to  put  forth 
more  systematic  effort  to  secure  speedy 
repayments  of  the  debts  which  the  Mis- 
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sions  owe  the  Board  and  also  to  get  the 
Missions  to  pay  the  interest  on  money 
borrowed  from  the  Board  promptly  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

The  Board  decided  to  name  Pleasant 
Valley,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  First 
Church,  Homestead,  Pa.,  as  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Home  Mission  Day  Of¥er- 
ing  of  1931.  In  1930  the  Memorial 
Church,  IMadison,  Wis.,  is  the  beneficiary. 
It  also  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  in 
October  the  20th  anniversary  of  our 
Japanese  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  observed  and  also  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginnings  of  our  Hun- 
garian work  in  this  country. 


The  Board  intends  to  devote  the  whole 
month  of  November  to  a  season  of  spe- 
cial information  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  "Home  Missions."  Armistice 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Home  Mission 
Day  all  lend  themselves  to  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  Home  Mission  task  of 
the  Church.  This  is  to  be  in  preparation 
of  the  great  National  Home  Mission  Con- 
gress which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  first  week  in  December. 

With  such  inspiration  and  information 
the  Reformed  Church  should  lift  up  the 
banner  of  Home  Missions  and  carry  it 
forward  with  joy  and  success. 

C.  E.  S. 


Notes 


THE  very  fine  John  Calvin  Reformed 
Church  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  services  on 
July  4th.  Many  people  were  present  on 
the  occasion.  The  sermons  were  preached 
by  the  pastor,  Rev.  G.  Tukacs,  in  Hun- 
garian, and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer  in 
English.  The  Eastern  Hungarian  Clas- 
sis  met  at  the  same  time  at  Perth  Amboy 
and  this  made  it  possible  for  most  of  the 
ministers  in  the  Classis  to  attend  the  dedi- 
catory services. 

The  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  Christ 
Mission  at  Temple,  Pa.,  was  observed  on 
Sunday,  June  1st.  This  Mission  was 
started  through  a  Sunday-school  fostered 
by  Reading  Classis  under  the  leadership 
of  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise.  Its  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  H.  H.  Rupp,  who  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Hacker,  Fred  Wentzel 


and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Giv- 
ler,  Jr.  In  connection  with  this  anniver- 
sary sufficient  pledges  were  received  to 
pay  ofiF  the  remaining  debt  of  the  Mission 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  Rev.  Gottlob  Gaiser,  who  served 
our  Mission  at  Vegreville,  Canada,  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  resigned  and  is  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  Mission  at  Medina, 
N.  D. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Bodor,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  was  elected  as  pastor  of  the 
East  Chicago  Hungarian  Church  to  suc- 
ceed Rev.  A.  Mircse.  He  will  take  charge 
of  this  splendid  Hungarian  congregation 
August  1st. 

The  Hungarian  congregation  at  Kreish- 
erville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  enrolled 
and  Rev.  Kolman  Toth  commissioned  as 
the  Missionary. 


A  Prayer  for  Courage  to  Face  Reality 


GOD  of  all  power  and  Ruler  of  all 
worlds, 

Save  us,  we  pray  Thee,  from  empty  sen- 
timent. 

From  the  impulse  to  cover  naked  facts 
With  a  false  clothing  of  cheap  and  tawdry 
affection. 

Give  us  a  resolution  to  know  the  truth 
at  any  cost. 


And,  having  known  it,  to  transform  it 
into  another  truth,  another  realm  of 
reality, 

In  which  Thy  will  shall  reign;  that  so 
cruel  facts  may  be  seen  to  be  merciful 
facts. 

And  this  harsh  world  become  Thy  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

— From  "Prayers  for  Use  in  an  Indian  College" 
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Missions  t 

1\  /fISSIONS  as  such  has  nothing  to 
do  with  money.  Money  as  such  has 
nothing  to  do  with  missions.  The  one  is 
a  Kingdom  movement  and  motive.  The 
other  is  a  material  medium  of  exchange. 
But  missions  affects  the  use  of  money  and 
money  is  a  means  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  missions  in  supporting  the 
work  and  the  workers.  Thus  missions 
gives  a  motive  to  the  giving  of  money  as 
well  as  to  the  rendering  of  service.  This 
gives  the  material  medium  of  exchange 
a  moral  and  spiritual  value. 

Money  has  been  defined  as  "coined 
personality."  It  is  energy,  effort  of  mind 
or  body  transmuted  into  money,  the  re- 
ward or  return  for  labor.  When  used  for 
individual  and  social  betterment  it  takes 
on  moral  and  spiritual  value.  The  object 
for  which  it  is  used  or  given  measures  its 
value.  Expended  for  food  and  clothing 
it  takes  on  an  economic  and  human  value. 
Expended  for  the  improvement  of  life 
and  living,  for  the  uplift  and  betterment 
of  society,  it  acquires  a  moral  value.  Ex- 
pended for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  missions  at  home  or  abroad  it  acquires 
a  spiritual  value.  Its  use  discloses  its 
quality  and  value. 

Now,  how  do  we  spend  our  money 
which  is  acquired  in  one  way  or  another? 
This  tests  its  value  and  our  motive.  Sta- 
tisticians give  us  quite  reliable  estimates. 
One-fourth  of  our  income  is  spent  for 
the  cost  of  living.  One-fifth  is  spent  for 
luxuries.  One-fiftieth  for  education,  one 
one-hundredth  for  church  and  religion. 
This  gives  us  a  comparative  measure  of 
the  value  we  set  on  our  money  when 
judged  by  the  way  we  spend  it.  The  lux- 
ury of  amusement,  recreation  in  countless 
forms,  excursions  by  earth,  water  and  air 
rises  high  in  our  enacted  values  and  the 
church  and  her  mission  falls  embarrass- 
ingly low.  Let  him  that  has  given  all  cast 
the  first  stone. 

A  curtailment  in  Kingdom  giving  in 
the  past  year,  measured  by  our  contri- 
butions to  missions,  has  greatly  embar- 
rassed- our  missionary  boards  and  agen- 


td  Money 

cies.  Some  report  shrinkage  of  millions 
of  dollars,  others  hundreds  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  vendors  of 
luxuries  have  not  experienced  a  like 
embarrassment.  Few  would  acknowledge 
that  the  latter  is  more  important  than  the 
former  type  of  expenditure,  and  yet  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words.  The 
spending  of  twenty  times,  or  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  safety,  ten  times  more  for 
luxuries  than  for  the  church  and  her 
activities  discloses  an  unwholesome  dis- 
proportion and  the  decrease  in  missionary 
giving,  which  some  ascribe  to  economic 
depression,  shows  where  we  begin  to  cur- 
tail our  expenditures — at  the  house  of 
God. 

A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  this 
benevolent  decline,  as  set  forth  in  the 
April  Missionary  Review  of  the  World, 
finds  the  root  cause  in  a  decline  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  secularizing  atmos- 
phere of  the  present  dav.  The  expression 
of  our  prosperity  is  prevailingly  material 
and  discloses  a  lack  of  spiritual  motive. 
In  a  word  the  secular  and  material  domi- 
nate the  spiritual  in  the  life  and  activity 
of  many  of  our  people. 

The  remedv  is  manifestlv  to  be  found 
in  a  re-emphasis  of  spiritual  7'ahies,  in  a 
nernetuation  of  Pentecost.  Life  mu«?t  be 
brous^ht  under  the  dominance  of  a  spir- 
itual motive.  That  will  issue  in  a  new 
sense  of  stewardship. 

Further  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  a 
program  of  missionary  education.  Our 
members  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  missionary  processes  and  proiects. 
The  needs  of  the  varied  fields  with  a 
vital  ministry  to  individual  and  social 
life  must  be  spelled  out  in  a  way  that  will 
inspire  as  well  as  inform. 

Such  an  aggressive  program  with  an 
emphasis  on  practical  stewardship  will 
work  toward  the  subordination  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual  and  inspire 
spiritual  expression  through  the  material. 
Then  missions  and  money  will  become 
co-laborers  in  the  things  of  the  Kingdom. 

John  C.  Horning. 
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A  Report  of  the  Hungarian  Work  in  Lancaster 


THE  Hungarian  work  in  the  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  and  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  was  started 
in  October,  1922.  This  summer  com- 
pletes its  eighth  year. 

'^The  purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  to 
offer  an  opportunity  to  secure  higher 
education  and  knowledge  of  the  Hun- 
garian Culture,  and  the  aim  is  to  prepare 
the  young  Hungarians  not  only  for  the 
American  life,  but  also  for  leadership 
and  good  standing  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Hungarians  in  America."  (Catalogue  of 
the  College.) 

''The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  offer 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  two- 
fold preparation  for  the  ministry  and 
public  leadership  among  the  Hungarians 
in  America:  an  education  according  to 
our  American  standards,  supplemented 
by  the  essentials  of  the  education  given 
in  similar  institutions  of  Hungary. 
Beside  the  rather  historical  phases  of 
Hungarian  Protestantism,  special  care  is 
taken  of  the  practical  work  in  the  Hun- 
garian Reformed  churches  in  the  United 
States."    (Catalogue  of  the  Seminary.) 

The  number  of  the  students  in  the 
three  institutions  during  the  eight  years 
was  as  follows : 

COLLEGE :  registered,  44 ;  graduated, 
20;  semesters  spent,  192. 

SEMINARY:  registered,  13;  gradu- 
ated, 8;  semesters  spent,  48. 

ACADEMY:  registered,  13;  gradu- 
ated, 6;  semesters  spent,  43. 

TOTALS:  registered,  70;  graduated, 
34;  semesters  spent,  283. 

The  scholastic  report  of  the  Hungarian 
students  is  somewhat  above  the  average, 
in  the  College  at  least.  Their  achieve- 
ments in  the  academic  life  or  student 
activities  were  always  far  above  their 
quota.  (Prizes,  assistants  to  the  pro- 
fessors, class  presidents,  football  captains, 
fraternity  members,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
etc.) 

They  have  two  literary  societies  of 
their  own:  the  Szechenyi  Society  enrolls 


all  the  Hungarian  students  and  meets 
once  in  every  two  weeks ;  the  Bethlen 
Gabor  Circle  enrolls  only  those  who  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry;  they  meet  once  in 
every  two  weeks  also. 

They  are  slowly  building  up  a  Hun- 
garian library,  to  which  different  official 
and  scientific  factors  in  Hungary  are 
freely  contributing.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  this  Hbrary  is  around  1,000. 

A  periodical,  entitled  ''Letters  from 
Lancaster,"  is  issued  from  time  to  time 
and  sent  free  of  charge  to  about  a  thou- 
sand leading  Hungarians  in  this  country. 
It  is  published  mainly  in  Hungarian  and 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Hun- 
garian work  in  Lancaster. 

Some  Hungarian  prizes  are  already 
secured,  still  more  are  to  be  expected, 
from  different  cultural  associations. 

The  Hungarian  Fund,  started  seven 
years  ago,  and  administered  by  a  special 
Committee,  commissioned  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  received  and 
distributed  during  these  seven  years 
$12,223.13.  It  helps  students  not  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry.  Students,  who  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry,  receive  aid  from 
the  Synods  of  the  Church,  and  also  from 
congregations,  which  they  serve  during 
the  holidays  and  the  summer,  as  teachers 
in  their  summer  schools.  Contributors 
of  the  Fund  are  congregations,  societies 
and  individuals. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  entered 
into  a  relationship  of  student-exchange 
with  the  University  of  Budapest,  where 
three  of  our  students  have  already  spent 
six  semesters;  in  our  College  it  was  this 
year  that  we  had  our  first  exchange- 
student  from  the  University  of  Budapest. 
Our  Theological  Seminary  established  a 
similar  student  exchange  with  the  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  Hungary,  Roumania, 
Czecho- Slovakia  and  even  Yugoslavia; 
we  sent  three  young  men  over,  and  had 
four  here.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  offer  to  our  best  Hungarian 
students  the  privilege  of  going  over  to 
Hungary  to  finish  their  Hungarian  educa- 
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tion  there,  without  any  cost,  free  of  all 
charges,  as  a  scholarship  maintained  by 
the  state  of  Hungary  or  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  above-named  countries. 

The  University  of  Debrecen,  the  oldest 
and  largest  institution  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Hungary,  used  our  College  this 
year  in  the  presentation  of  its  honorary 
degree  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Synod  of  our  Church,  Secretary  of  our 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  teaching  work  in  the  Hungarian 
departments  of  our  College  and  Seminary 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  for  many  reasons. 

1 —  The  preparatory  or  fundamental  edu- 
cation of  the  students  in  the  Hungarian 
language  is  different  in  every  one  of  the 
cases  and  insufficient  in  most  of  the  cases. 

2 —  The  field  of  the  work  is  very  large. 
In  the  College:  LANGUAGE—  gram- 
mar, syntax,  style,  rhetoric,  poetry; 
LITERATURE— history  of  literature, 
history  of  culture,  and  study  of  the 
classics;  HISTORY— history  of  Hun- 
gary, history  of  Hungarians  in  America, 
survey  of  Hungary.  In  the  Seminary: 
HISTORY — history  of  Protestantism  in 
Hungary ;  history  of  the  Hungarian  Bible 
and  symbolic  books  and  hymnals ;  history 
of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Churches 
in  America.  LITERARY  AND  LIT- 
URGICAL —  constitution  of  the  two 
Reformed  Churches  compared,  literature 
of  the  Hungarian  theological  and  church 
works,  survey  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  Hungarians  of  the  Reformed 
Church ;  Magyar  church  customs  and 
liturgy;  Magyar  hymnology.  PRAC- 
TICAL: pastoral,  administrative  and 
school  work  in  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Churches  in  America ;  homiletic  exercises 
in  Hungarian.  3 — The  time  for  this 
teaching  is  naturally  limited,  although  it 
is  very  Hberal,  this  being  the  only  Col- 
lege in  the  country  where  four  credits 
can  be  made  per  semester  in  Hungarian. 
4 — The  appointed  teacher  never  received 
any  adequate  preparation  for  this  unique 
and  unprecedented  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  opportunity  was  not  given 
right  in  the  beginning  or  ever  since  to 
secure  some  special  additional  qualifi- 
cation for  the  same.  5 — The  task  to  teach 
in  the  two  institutions  is  rendered  in- 


finitely heavier  by  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary propaganda  work  to  secure  students 
and  money  for  their  education.  All  this 
work  is  indeed  almost  beyond  the  limits 
of  capacity  of  one  man. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  school  year 
are  very  good;  the  number  of  the  stud- 
ents will  be  around  twenty  or  over;  the 
promises  for  the  Hungarian  Fund  are 
also  good,  unless  labor  conditions  will  not 
be  worse. 

Franklin  College  was  originally  founded 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  German  Cul- 
ture. This  same  College  is  today  the  only 
Class-A  College  in  the  country,  which 
carries  on  a  similar  work  for  the  Hun- 
garian Culture:  this  chair  of  the  Hun- 
garian language,  literature  and  history  is, 
in  fact,  unique  and  has  no  parallel  all 
over  the  world.  It  costs  much,  in  money, 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  to 
the  College,  and  to  the  Seminary,  to  help 
these  poor  Hungarian  boys ;  and  it  is  the 
truth  that  no  factor  ever  did  more  for 
their  higher  education  than  these  above- 
named  institutions.  But  it  may  bring  rich 
results,  and  besides  obliging  this  Hun- 
garian element  to  eternal  gratitude,  it 
will  help  both  the  Church  and  the  Nation. 
It  is  a  great  cause  of  humanity. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  by 

Alexander  Toth. 


Rev.  Alexander  Toth,  D.D. 
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What  Rural  Life  Leaders  Are  Thinking  and  Planning 

By  J.  H.  KoLB 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 

of  Wisconsin 

|URING  the  past  ten  days  there  have    to  country  and  small-town  families.  They 

say  that  times  have  changed  in  such  mat- 
ters as  farming,  merchandising,  education 
and  that  church  work  must  likewise  be 
adjusted  to  changing  needs. 

Fifth,  they  are  talking  about  larger 
parishes,  in  which  in  some  instances  town 
and  country  can  work  together.  They  are 
planning  for  the  uniting  and  the  co-oper- 
ating of  small  units  of  like  background, 
tradition  and  belief. 

Sixth,  they  are  using  class-room  black- 
boards to  analyze  the  cost  and  measure 
the  service  of  different  sized  units  and  the 
evidence  is  certainly  clear  enough  that  the 
very  small  units  isolated  in  country  or 
small  town,  costing  its  members  much 
more  per  capita,  and  that  the  service  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  preaching,  social 
leadership  and  religious  education  is 
meagre  indeed,  compared  with  units  large 
enough  to  have  an  effective  organization, 
a  comfortable  plant  and  a  carefully 
trained  and  adequately  paid  clergy. 

Seventh,  they  are  saying  that  the 
farmer  and  the  small  townsman  today  are 
more  than  ever  citizens  of  the  world. 
They  read  the  city  daily,  they  listen  to 
world  market  quotations,  grand  opera 
singers  and  national  and  international 
statesmen.  Therefore,  as  rural  church 
leaders,  they  are  contending  that  modern 
educational  methods  are  none  too  good 
for  country  people;  that  they  as  leaders 
must  have  at  least  some  conversational 
acquaintance  with  the  local  and  larger 
national  economic  and  social  issues  and 
movements  which  are  of  vital  concern  to 
their  parishioners.  They  say  that  they 
are  coming  to  an  agricultural  college  and 
a  state  university  to  get  perspective  for 
their  points  of  view. 

Eighth,  the  women  workers  say  that 
equality  of  womanhood  carries  some  re- 
sponsibility for  that  and  for  action.  They 
can,  therefore,  be  found  planning  study 
courses  on  social  and  religious  questions 
for  organized  women's  and  young  peo- 
ple's groups  for  whole  states.  They  seem 


been  on  our  campus  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  short  courses, 
offered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
about  130  rural  life  leaders.  Over  one 
hundred  of  these  are  rural  clergy  and 
women  workers  from  about  22  states  and 
representing  ten  different  church  bodies. 
Twenty  are  county  librarians  and  direc- 
tors of  rural  library  service  from  16 
states.  One  cannot  mingle  with  these 
leaders  in  the  class  room,  in  group  dis- 
cussion, or  in  personal  conversation  with- 
out getting  a  real  sense  of  new  values  and 
modern  planning  with  respect  to  the  rural 
affairs  in  which  these  men  and  women 
are  engaged. 

Their  thinking  and  planning  is  taking 
several  definite  forms: 

First,  the  library  people  are  projecting 
their  work  with  the  needs  of  the  farm 
and  small-town  family  clearly  in  mind. 
They  are  not  talking  about  library  build- 
ings as  such,  nor  about  shelves  of  books, 
but  to  them  a  library  is  the  service  of 
books,  magazines,  pictures,  bulletins, 
slides  in  circulation  among  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  where  they  live,  when  and 
where  they  need  such  service. 

Second,  they  are  making  plans  for 
extending  this  book  service  into  rural  ter- 
ritory to  local  families,  by  equalizing  the 
administrative  and  tax  load  over  larger 
areas  than  a  single  town,  township,  vil- 
lage or  neighborhood.  They  say  that  edu- 
cation through  books  is  a  concern  of 
larger  units,  such  as  counties,  districts  or 
even  states. 

Third,  they  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
country  people  want  and  need  in  this  mat- 
ter of  library  service,  instead  of  stocking 
a  standardized  set  of  books  and  issuing  a 
statement  as  to  what  people  ''really  ought 
to  read."  They  are  planning  for  modern 
methods  of  advertising  and  telling  about 
good  books  through  posters,  newspaper 
stories,  and  even  through  the  traveling 
book  wagons. 

Fourth,  the  clergy  are  making  special 
plans  for  improving  the  church  services 
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to  recognize  that  the  family  is  an  impor- 
tant social  unit  in  society,  but  also  under 
the  necessity  of  making  adjustments  to 
changed  conditions  of  life,  so  they  are 
studying  principles  of  social  case  work, 
just  the  same  as  family  welfare  workers 
in  cities  have  long  since  done. 

Ninth,  these  women  are  insisting  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  religious  training  of 
rural  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  one  hour's  time,  once  a  week. 
They  are  planning  courses  for  daily  vaca- 
tion Bible  schools,  for  classes  running 
right  through  the  school  year,  either  in 
homes  near  the  country  school  houses  or 
in  the  schools  themselves  by  arrangement 
with  school  officials  and  co-operation  of 
parents.   They  have  plenty  of  figures  and 


evidence  to  show  that  country  boys  and 
girls  are  getting  relatively  little  of  the 
more  modern  opportunities  for  religious 
education.  These  plans  of  theirs  are, 
therefore  including  cut-out  pictures  for 
the  primary  grades,  stories  and  dramatics, 
as  well  as  interesting  and  carefully  writ- 
ten books  and  magazines  for  other  grades. 
Just  night  before  last  members  of  the 
group  presented  a  pageant  with  episodes 
showing  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
Rogation  Sunday.  This  was  done  in  cos- 
tume and  in  appropriate  settings  with  a 
finesse  of  which  any  community,  city  or 
county  could  well  have  been  proud. 

With  leaders  as  alert  and  as  earnest  as 
these,  rural  communities  have  reasons  for 
facing  the  future  with  new  enthusiasm. 


Observations  t 

J.  S. 

DURING  the  vacation  season  one 
finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  the  humdrum  and  exacting 
duties  of  every  day.  To  relax  and  bid 
dull  care  an  affectionate  farewell  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  season.  It  is 
the  time  for  play  and  not  work.  In  office, 
store  and  shop  millions  of  workers  are 
absent.  They  are  on  vacation!  Business 
efficiency  is  discarded  and  that  "he  is  on 
his  vacation"  is  excuse  sufficient  for 'de- 
layed and  neglected  duties. 

I  take  it  that  most  people  need  rest. 
To  spend  the  whole  vacation  ''stepping  on 
the  gas"  often  defeats  its  purpose  and 
instead  of  obtaining  the  needed  rest,  too 
many  of  us  return  to  our  work  with  much 
less  energy  for  service  than  we  had  when 
we  left  it.  Each  year  some  diverting  fad 
becomes  the  vacation  rage.  Endurance 
tests  of  various  kinds  occupy  the  stage 
at  present.  Tree-sitting  is  one  of  them. 
In  today's  paper  much  space  is  given  to 
the  new  fad.  One  headline  reads:  ''Scan 
Trees  for  Boy — New  Craze  Adds  Bur- 
den to  Police  Hunt  for  Missing  Lad." 
Another  headline  reads :  "Eight  Phila- 
delphia Boys  Try  Tree-sitting — Three 
Others  Forced  Down  by  Police  Because 
of  Crowds  and  Complaints  of  Neigh- 
bors." 

Tree-sitting  is  only  another  way  of 
expressing  an  old  saying  that  was  more 


f  the  Treasurer 

Wise: 

or  less  prevalent  some  years  ago.  When 
a  man  made  a  misleading  or  confused 
statement  of  any  kind,  he  was  "up-a- 
tree."  He  was  not  hke  the  present  day 
propagandist.  He  deserved  confidence 
and  respect  because  he  believed  he  was 
right  even  though  his  statements  were 
based  upon  limited  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand  the  propagandist  often  knows 
the  facts,  but  distorts  them  purposely  to 
gain  his  point.  I  prefer  the  man  who  is 
up-a-tree.  He  is  teachable  while  the  other 
is  teachless.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  we  should  know  where  we  stand — 
whether  we  are  a  propagandist  or  merely 
up-a-tree.  If  we  are  up  a  tree,  then  we 
should  be  sure  of  our  facts  before  we 
criticize.  This  is  of  vital  importance, 
especially  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
all-important  affairs  of  the  great  Church 
to  which  we  belong. 

Irreparable  harm  has  been  done  to 
some  of  the  tasks  which  the  Church  has 
committed  to  its  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions by  ill-advised  statements  of  the  man 
up-a-tree.  He  does  not  intend  to  harm 
the  cause.  He  merely  repeats  what  he  has 
heard  without  taking  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  The  facts  can  be  obtained 
easily.  The  regular  perusal  of  The  Out- 
look OE  Missions,  The  Reformed  Church 
Messenger,  The  Christian  World,  The 
Reformed    Church   Record,   The  Year 
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Book,  The  Minutes  of  Synods  and 
Classes  and  the  Triennial  Reports  of  the 
Boards,  or  some  of  the  books  and  pamph- 
lets that  are  published  constantly  would, 
in  a  very  short  time,  so  enrich  the  mmd  of 
the  man  up-a-tree  that  he  would  come 
down  in  short  order  and  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  far  more  profitable  purposes. 
What  the  Church  of  today  needs  is  more 
boosting  and  less  fault  finding.  Zacchaeus 
was  up-a-tree,  but  he  had  to  come  down 
before  he  could  appreciate  and  enjoy  real 
fellowship  with  Jesus. 

His  coming  down  filled  his  heart  with 
joy  and  peace  and  love  for  which  he 
voluntarily  and  gladly  opened  his  purse 
and  poured  out  its  dross.  He  never  once 
asked,  "What  is  my  share?"  On  the  con- 
trary he  exclaimed  hilariously,  "I  will 
restore  fourfold  1" 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  also,  at  pres- 
ent, up-a-tree.  Not  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  a  confused  or  unimportant  program, 
but  because  it  cannot  go  forward  on  its 
present  income.  It  is  like  a  man  treed  by 
wolves.  Its  debts  with  wolfish  tenacity 
will  not  allow  it  to  come  down  and  at- 
tempt to  move  forward.  It  must  wait 
until  the  Church  is  ready  to  rescue  it.  It 
wants  to  come  down  but  it  cannot  do  so 
as   long  as   its   tormenting  handicaps 

remain. 


There  are  also  many  congregations  and 
their  members  who  are  up-a-tree  and  like 
Zacchaeus  must  needs  come  down.  They 
must  meet  their  Lord  face  to  face.  This 
thing  of  *Ve  have  paid  our  share"  will 
not  bring  the  ''fullness  of  joy."  There  is 
need  of  a  fourfold  restoration.  Too  long 
have  we  adopted,  regularly  and  officially, 
budgets  for  Kingdom  needs,  excused  our- 
selves by  paying  about  60%  of  them,  and 
then  blamed  the  Boards  for  going  into 
debt.  That  is  up-a-tree  philosophy!  The 
Home  Mission  needs  are  greater  now 
than  ever.  The  Board's  income  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1930  was  $65,000.00 
less  than  it  was  for  the  same  period  of 
1929.  Telling  your  Treasurer  that  this 
will  all  be  made  up  next  November  and 
December  smacks  much  of  Jobian  com- 
fort. The  money  is  needed  Now!  In 
Kingdom's  Support  of  July  3rd,  Dr. 
Lampe  says,  "Where  is  this  Apportion- 
ment money  that  has  been  contributed 
wxek  by  week  by  the  members  during  the 
last  six  months?"  If  it  had  been  dis- 
tributed promptly  by  the  congregations,  I 
am  sure  that  our  present  shortage  of 
$65,000.00  would  vanish  into  thin  air.  I 
believe  that  the  Kingdom  work  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Church  Boards  has  been  so 
greatly  wronged  in  this  respect  that  a 
fourfold  restoration  is  needed  to  make 
sufficient  amends. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Cheyenne 


BY  the  publication  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  Cheyenne  dialect  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  one  more  lan- 
guage is  added  to  the  long  list  of  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Scriptures  have  been 
printed  by  the  Society.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  Society's  publications  in  this  dia- 
lect spoken  by  some  3,000  Cheyenne 
Indians  in  Montana  and  Oklahoma. 

The  translation  work  was  done  by  the 
Rev.  Rodolphe  Fetter,  a  Mennonite  mis- 
sionary, of  Lame  Deer,  Montana.  The 
text  was  first  multigraphed  by  Mr.  Fetter 
and  an  Indian  helper,  Ernest  M.  Chey- 
enne, and  then  reproduced  by  photog- 
raphy, a  process  of  making  plates  for 


Scripture  portions  which  is  playing  an 
increasingly  large  part  in  the  publication 
work  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Mr. 
Fetter  is  at  work  on  the  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  when  completed. 

That  the  words  in  Cheyenne  are  un- 
usually long  and  bewildering  is  apparent 
from  the  translation  of  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Acts:  "Na 
nistxevoss  emhanesenzastovhesetova-oha- 
evohon  Maheonematasoomaho  na  ease- 
veseeszehon  onitavenszistovazistohwensz- 
heshaevoss  Matasoomaho."  (And  they 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be- 
gan to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.) 
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The  Literary  Digest  Prohibition  Vote 


WITHOUT  raising  the  question  as  to 
how  The  Literary  Digest  Prohibi- 
tion Vote  was  conducted,  or  stressing 
what  I  think  most  people  know — that  a 
very  great  number  of  people  who  are  for 
enforcement  took  "no  stock"  in  the  Vote 
from  the  beginning  and  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  nevertheless  it 
seems  to  me  it  has  significance  for  the 
cause  of  Prohibition  as  it  stands,  which 
the  friends  of  the  cause  should  not  over- 
look. 

About  the  strongest  deduction  the 
newspapers  have  drawn  from  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  Prohibition  Vote  was  that  40 
voters  out  of  100  who  cast  ballots  in  the 
so-called  referendum  desire  the  repeal  of 
the  18th  Amendment,  whereas  only  31 
desire  strict  enforcement.  But  the  most 
impressive  thing  about  the  Vote,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  the  relatively  small  vote  for 
repeal.  It  is  very  surprising  that  of 
20,000,000  ballots  sent  out  less  than 
2,000,000  (10%)  were  returned  for  repeal 
if  the  ''wets"  are  as  numerous  as  their 
propagandists  claim  they  are.  With  all 
the  publicity  this  Straw  Vote  received, 
and  with  practically  the  entire  press  con- 
stantly engaged  in  trying  to  create  senti- 
ment for  repeal,  it  is  amazing  that  such  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  people 
voted  that  way.  All  the  more  surprising 
is  it  when  there  is  taken  into  account  the 
readiness  with  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Amendment  express  themselves  whenever 
occasion  presents  itself  for  so  doing.  Is 
it  possible  so  many  of  the  people  are 
clamoring  for  repeal  of  the  Amendment, 
and  yet  when  20,000,000  were  given  a 
chance  to  say  so,  but  10%  of  them  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity f 

This  observation  that  the  vote  for  re- 
peal was  surprisingly  small  gains  added 
significance  when  the  Vote  is  analyzed  a 
little  differently  from  that  which  has  gen- 
erally been  made.  Of  the  48  States  and 
District  of  Columbia,  whose  votes  were 
reported,  eight  States  cast  more  than  one- 


half  of  the  total  ballots.  The  votes  of 
the  other  40  States  and  District  of  Col- 
umbia show  the  following  results :  For 
Enforcement,  864,679;  For  Modification, 
678,635;  for  Repeal,  821,594;  Total, 
2,364,908.  The  eight  States  that  hold  the 
"balance  of  power"  in  this  issue,  accord- 
ing to  the  Straw  Vote,  are:  California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  the  other  40  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  the  figures  disclose 
not  40  vs.  31  in  favor  of  repeal,  but  37  vs. 
35  in  favor  of  enforcement.  In  other 
words,  eight  very  wet  States  were  able 
to  create  the  impression  of  a  victory  for 
repeal,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  country 
voted  for  enforcement. 

There  is  other  significance  in  this  Vote, 
as  I  see  it.  I  know  that  it  has  generally 
been  said  that  the  29  out  of  100  who 
voted  for  modification  may  be  classed 
with  either  the  other  two  groups  in  a 
straight  out  issue  between  enforcement 
and  repeal.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  modificationists  were  not 
for  strict  enforcement  or  else  they  would 
have  voted  that  way.  It  is  just  as  evident 
that  they  were  not  for  repeal  or  else  they 
would  have  voted  that  way.  But  there  is 
this  further  to  be  said  :  modification  at  the 
time  when  this  vote  was  taken  did  not 
mean  repeal.  On  the  contrary  it  meant 
some  sort  of  enforcement.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Morrow  had  not  yet  appeared  upon 
the  scene  as  a  "great  prohibition  states- 
man." Without  doubt  one  thing  he  has 
done,  namely,  cleared  the  atmosphere  for 
the  modificationists.  Mr.  Morrow  is  for 
the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment.  His 
proposition  is  to  repeal  the  Amendment 
and  to  refer  the  previous  question  to  the 
several  states  for  ''solution."  It  is  the 
substitution  of  another  solution  of  the 
liquor  question  for  the  present  one  that  is 
being  tried.  His  "solution"  provides  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  with  the  difference  that  the  States 
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are  to  determine  for  themselves  severally 
and  individually  how  they  are  going  to  do 
it.  The  fundamental  issue  is  in  this  way 
changed  and  the  situation  resultant  will  be 
no  different  essentially  from  that  which 
existed  before  the  18th  Amendment  went 
into  effect.  If  Mr.  Morrow  were  for 
Prohibition,  modified,  he  would  have  pro- 
posed that  the  principles  of  States'  Rights 
(for  which  he  contends)  be  applied  to 
enforcement,  supposing  that  he  sincerely 
believes  in  the  principle,  and  then  seek 
modification  by  changing  the  Volstead 
law.  That  is  what  modification  meant  be- 
fore Mr.  Morrow  brought  into  the  situa- 
tion what  to  the  wets  clearly  means  repeal 
and  what  to  many  modificationists  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  delusion.  It  thus 
seems  to  me  that  when  the  Literary  Digest 
Poll  was  taken  modification  clearly  did  not 
mean  repeal,  but  only  such  change  in  the 
enforcement  law  as  to  make  room  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  beverages 
of  greater  alcoholic  content  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent. 

Consequently  the  Straw  Vote  referred 
to  has,  as  I  see  it,  a  great  deal  more  sig- 
nificance as  an  expression  of  sentiment 


among  the  nearly  five  million  who  cast 
their  ballots  than  on  the  surface  of  the 
returns  the  newspaper  interpretations 
have  led  many  to  infer.  Not  only  was 
the  Wet  Vote,  under  the  circumstances, 
surprisingly  small  and  represented  the 
preponderant  influence  of  a  very  few 
very  wet  States  as  over  against  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  other  States 
who  voted  for  enforcement,  but  also  the 
29%  of  those  voting  for  modification 
were  not  voting  for  repeal  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  support  enforcement  as 
over  against  repeal.  If  this  is  a  correct 
observation,  the  Straw  Vote  may  be  taken 
as  seriously  as  the  newspapers  have  taken 
it  and  the  wets  have  taken  it,  as  a  cross- 
section  of  the  country  upon  this  issue. 
As  such  it  means  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  against  repeal  whatever  they  may 
be  for  in  the  way  of  modification — which 
is  another  question  and  will  constitute 
another  issue  when  this  one  is  settled; 
and  leaves  only  Mr.  Morrow's  State  vot- 
ing with  him  for  his  ''solution"  of  the 
age-old  question,  which  is  nearer  solution 
in  America  today  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
any  country  in  the  world. 


Prohibition 

Not  Modification 


THE  above  title  was  the  subject  of  the 
February,  1930,  issue  of  Social 
J^rends,  a  digest  of  useful  information  on 
current  social  events  and  problems.  This 
is  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Board  of 
Temperance  and  Social  Welfare  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  of  which  Dr. 
Alva  W.  Taylor  is  the  editor.  This  issue 
of  Social  Trends,  which  was  a  special 
Prohibition  number,  has  been  put  into 
pamphlet  form.  It  contains  40  pages  of 
facts  such  as  ministers  and  churchmen  gen- 
erally should  know  regarding  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  pamphlet  can 
be  had  for  five  cents  a  copy  by  addressing 


Social  Trends,  101  Bowling  Avenue, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  If  this  pamphlet  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  church  people  it 
would  be  of  great  value  in  helping  to  dis- 
illusion them  as  to  the  situation  which 
propagandists,  with  commercial  purposes 
to  serve,  are  misrepresenting.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  disagreeable  facts  to 
face,  but  for  that  reason  all  the  more  we 
should  be  well  and  correctly  informed 
from  reliable  sources  that  are  not  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  disagreeable  facts  but  are 
putting  them  in  right  perspective.  This 
leaflet  is  one  of  valuable  and  reliable  in- 
formation which  we  heartily  recommend. 


''Our  Temperance  Code" 

THE  General  Synod  of  1929  made  the  importance  of  education  in  the  solution  of 

following  recommendation:  "That  in  this    problem,    we    recommend    that  a 

view  of  the  prominent  place  prohibition  systematic  campaign  of  temperance  edu- 

holds  among  the  problems  of  the  Chris-  cation  be  inaugurated  during  the  next 

tian  society  and  because  of  the  strategic  triennium."  (Minutes  :  page  319,  item  14.) 
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In  pursuance  of  this  action  the  Board 
of  Christian  Education  requested  and 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  in  promoting  a  Tem- 
perance Education  Campaign,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  last 
June  presented  a  plan  of  procedure.  This 
plan  was  referred  to  a  special  committee 
for  study  and  recommendations  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Fall.  The  plan  of 
procedure  contemplates  and  presents 
principles  of  guidance  for  the  working 
out  of  Temperance  Codes  on  the  part  of 
local  groups,  the  Classes  being  the  ecclesi- 
astical units  for  this  purpose,  through 
study  and  discussion. 

Some  copies  of  this  tentative  plan  were 
sent  to  certain  ministers,  and  perhaps 
laymen,  with  an  accompanying  letter  of 
information.  Those  who  have  received 
copies  will  properly  interpret  the  motive 
and  purpose  of  those  who  are  handling 


this  campaign  if  they  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  documents  and  send 
to  the  office  of  either  the  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education  or  the  Social  Service 
Commission  criticisms  and  suggestions — 
or  "codes,"  which  they  would  propose,  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  that  has  in  hand 
the  revision  of  the  material.  The  letter 
accompanying  the  plan  sent  out  refers  to 
the  fact  that  we  as  a  denomination  are 
bi-lingual  and  multi-racial.  Consequently 
we  must  expect  to  find  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  question  of  Prohibition, 
which  will  likely  result  in  the  working 
out,  if  at  all,  of  not  one  Temperance 
Code  but  several  codes  that  will  repre- 
sent the  sincere  convictions  of  the  several 
groups  within  our  constituency.  But  what- 
ever differences  of  opinion  there  may  be 
on  this  question,  we  are  sure  that  we  are 
a  unit  on  the  question  of  Temperance, 
and  it  is  the  persuasion  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  and  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Commission  that  we  can  unite  in  a 
successful  effort  in  "a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  temperance  education,"  as  the 
General  Synod  recommended. 


A  Militant  Church 


In  Scranton,  Pa.,  there  appeared  in 
each  of  the  daily  newspapers  on  the  Sat- 
urday (May  17th)  immediately  preceding 
the  primary  election  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment— "Prohibition,  A  Moral  Issue," 
which  carried  the  names  of  eighty-four 
churches  and  pastors  of  the  city.  The 
plan  evidently  had  a  decided  effect  upon 


public  sentiment,  resulting  in  the  election 
of  the  "bone-dry"  candidate  for  governor, 
and  a  "dry"  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senatorship,  over  opponents  whose 
platform  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  18th 
Amendment  and  the  repeal  of  the  State 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Act,  as  well  as 
the  defeat  of  all  "dry"  candidates  for 
Congress  and  the  State  legislature. 


''Does  the  Church  Belong  in  Politics? 


The  above  question  is  raised  by  the  title 
of  a  book  recently  announced  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Harper  and  Brothers.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
as  "a  refreshing  book — an  able,  stirring 
and  timely  book!"  It  doubtless  is,  and  I 
am  willing  to  say  this  without  having 
looked  into  it,  for  it  was  written  by 
Stanley  High,  editor  of  The  Christian 
Herald.    Its  title  is :    ''The  Church  in 


Politics."  The  publishers  in  announcing 
the  book  say  that  it  is  an  authoritative 
statement  which  tells  just  what  the  Church 
is  doing  in  politics,  why  it  is  there,  and 
how  its  position  is  entirely  justified.  The 
Church  is  in  politics  not  only  in  behalf  of 
Prohibition,  but  in  relation  to  the  major 
political  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  poor,  world 
peace  and  so  forth. 
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Her  Own  Works  Praise  Her 


(From  an  Editorial  in  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1930.  A  worthy  tribute  to  two 
loyal  Christians  whose  benefactions  are  blessing  untold  millions  throughout  the  world) 


The  benefactions  of  the  American 
banker  and  philanthropist,  John  S.  Ken- 
nedy, born  in  Scotland  just  a  hundred 
years  ago,  did  not  cease  with  his  death. 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  survived  him  by  full 
twenty  years  and  who  died  last  week  at 
the  age  of  96,  had  with  remarkable 
sagacity  and  public  spirit  administered 
what  was  left  in  her  hands.  It  is  said 
that  she  made  use  of  no  secondary  agen- 
cies of  distribution,  but  gave  personal 
attention  to  all  her  varied  interests,  writ- 
ing her  own  letters,  even  learning  to  use 
a  typewriter  after  she  was  90  years  of 
age  that  she  might  do  so.  How  Cicero 
would  have  coveted  such  an  added  illus- 
tration for  his  De  Senectute ! 

She  did  not  merely  ''reach  forth  her 
hands  to  the  needy,"  generous  though  she 
was  in  relief.  She  gave,  for  the  greater 
part,  in  support  of  institutions  and  causes 
devoted  to  the  improvement  and  strength- 
ening of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world. 
And  she  gave  herself  with  her  gifts,  go- 
mg  in  some  instances  to  remote  places  in 
order  to  see  for  herself  the  needs  and  the 


manner  in  which  the  work  was  being 
conducted.  Just  before  the  war  she 
visited  the  Near  East  with  such  purpose, 
in  her  own  yacht,  which  she  afterward 
turned  over  to  the  Government.  And 
wherever  she  went  schools  and  missions 
flourished,  for  her  interest  was  as  the 
dew  of  Hermon. 

Her  chief  interest  was  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, to  which  she  and  her  husband  gave 
upward  of  ten  million  dollars.  They  to- 
gether, it  was  found  some  years  ago,  had 
built  fifty  residences,  ten  boys'  schools, 
twelve  girls'  schools,  six  hospitals,  ten 
churches,  besides  houses,  presses  and 
scores  of  mission  compounds.  But  she 
alone  did  almost  as  much  more.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
territory  of  her  beneficent  interest.  She 
knew  hundreds  of  missionaries  by  name, 
and  kept  up  her  communication  with 
them  and  their  families  to  the  very  last 
days  of  her  remarkable  life.  She  com- 
bined democratic  simplicity  with  queenly 
dignity.  ■ 

This  community  has  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  great  civic  contributions  in  money 
and  public  service  of  her  husband  when 
he  sat  "among  the  elders  of  the  land" ; 
but  of  her  also  it  may  be  said  that  "her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 


The  Lutherans  Are  Loyal 


The  Synod  of  New  York  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  at  a  recent  meeting 
voted  to  cut  its  quota  of  apportionment 
from  $341,654  to  $150,000.  After  hear- 
ing the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Knubel, 
President  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  action  was  taken  to  accept 
the  full  amount.  Dr.  Knubel  told  the 
Synod  he  doubted  the  legal  right  of  any 
individual  Synod  to  lower  the  apportion- 
ment laid  upon  it  by  the  parent  body. 


"You  cannot  change  your  apportionment 
unless  you  remove  yourself  from  the 
United  Lutheran  Church."  As  good 
Americans  the  members  of  the  Synod 
must  "stand  by."  "We  are  under  obli- 
gation to  accept,  even  though  we  do  not 
agree."  This  sounds  good.  No  wonder 
the  Lutherans  grow  and  prosper.  Per- 
haps no  other  Church  has  made  greater 
orogress  during  the  twentieth  century. 
'Tis  loyalty  that  wins  the  day ! 


Foreign  Missions 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  Editor 


The  Walls  of  Jericho  and  the  Work  of  Missions 


HOW  to  capture  the  fortified  city  of 
Jericho  was  the  perplexing  problem 
of  Joshua.  He  is  in  a  deep  study.  He 
walks  as  near  the  wall  as  it  is  safe  for 
him  to  go.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground.  But,  lo !  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and 
behold  there  stood  a  man  over  against 
him  with  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  Why 
do  zve  not  see  visions  in  our  day?  Be- 
cause our  eyes  are  not  in  our  heads.  He 
who  looks,  sees.  He  who  sees,  believes. 
He  who  believes,  acts. 

Soldier-like,  Joshua  moves  toward  the 
stranger,  and  demands,  ''Art  thou  for  us 
or  for  our  adversaries?"  Until  we  ask, 
we  are  ignorant  of  our  surroundings 
The  trouble  with  us  is,  we  feel  that  things 
are  ghostly  rather  than  real.  We  are 
startled,  and  we  turn  aside,  and  we  fail 
to  grasp  precious  opportunities.  Imagine 
the  surprise  when  the  voice  spake:  ''Nay; 
but  rather  as  Captain  of  the  host  of  the 
Lord  am  I  now  come."  It  is  when  we 
need  Christ  that  we  may  look  for  Him, 
and  find  Him  near  to  help.  Let  us  Hft 
up  our  eyes,  that  we  may  look  upon  the 
form  of  God,  who  suits  His  visits  to  our 
necessities. 

The  Lord  will  give  the  city  of  Jericho 
into  the  hands  of  Joshua,  but  he  must 
carry  out  the  divine  plan  for  its  capture. 
"And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye 
men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  city 
once.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.  And 
seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark 
seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns ;  and  the 
seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city 
seven  times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow 
with  the  trumpets.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  when  they  make  a  long  blast 
with  the  ram's  horn  and  when  ye  hear 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  people 
shall  shout  with  a  great  shout ;  and  the 
wall  of  the  city  shall  fall  down  flat  and 
the  people  shall  ascend  up  every  man 
straight  before  him." 


What  an  absurdity!  do  you  say?  Why 
it  is  sheer  folly,  this  carrying  an  ark  in 
front  of  the  procession,  and  walking 
around  the  city  day  by  day,  for  seven 
days,  and  blowing  a  loud  blast  of  trum- 
pets and  the  wall  shall  fall  down  flat !  Is 
it  folly  when  the  Lord  commands?  Let 
us  learn,  once  for  all,  that  we  cannot 
always  judge  by  appearances.  We  are 
often  startled  by  the  means  that  are  used 
to  accomplish  certain  great  ends.  The 
events  we  do  not  expect,  happen.  It  is  the 
weak  things,  the  foolish  things,  the  con- 
temptible things,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  that 
the  Almighty  uses  to  shake  up  the  world, 
and  to  throw  down  the  strongholds  of 
sin.  We  do  not  read  that  Joshua  told  the 
Lord,  the  means  are  too  feeble  for  the 
massive  walls.  He  did  not  suggest  bat- 
tering rams  and  Catling  guns  and  roaring 
cannon.  No.  he  had  faith  in  God  and  he 
did  as  the  Lord  bade  him  do.. 

Time  is  an  element  of  strength  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of 
evil.  We  are  so  apt  to  grow  weary  in  well 
doing.  Israel  had  to  walk  around  the 
city,  for  seven  days,  and  the  last  day 
seven  times.  All  are  astir  on  the  first  day 
when  the  march  begins.  They  move  in 
orderly  procession.  Not  a  sound  is  heard 
save  that  of  the  trumpets.  It  was  a  long, 
weary  wait,  but  the  people  kept  up  their 
courage  and  patience,  and  "by  faith  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  after  they  were 
compassed  about  seven  days.'' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  great  lesson 
in  this  incident,  or  the  great  law  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  lesson  and  the 
law  is,  when  the  Lord  bids  us  do  a  thing 
to  go  and  do  it,  without  any  fear  or 
favor,  though  the  means  at  hand  may 
not  appear  sufficient  to  our  minds.  No 
man  goeth  a  warfare  at  his  own  charges 
in  the  service  of  God.  The  resources  of 
heaven  are  at  the  disposal  of  him  who 
undertakes  any  work  for  the  glory  of  the 
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Lord  and  in  obedience  to  His  will.  Who 
could  have  supposed  that  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee  would  in  the  end  triumph  over 
all  the  powers  of  the  earth?  Who  could 
have  dreamt  that  when  Carey  sat  on  his 
shoemaker's  bench  that  he  would  ever  be 
the  first  missionary  to  evangelize  India? 
There  was  as  great  a  gulf  then  between 
the  end  and  the  apparent  means  as  when 
the  priests  blew  with  their  rams'  horns 
round  the  walls  of  Jericho  and  its  final 
overthrow.  It  is  not  men  who  achieve 
these  great  things  but  God  through  men. 
Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  Source  of 
our  power.  "The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us  whereof  we  are  glad."  Our 
duty  is  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Lord 
and  leave  the  results  with  Him. 

In  1832  Sir  Charles  Darwin,  the  noted 
scientist  of  the  world,  took  a  trip  around 
the  world  in  the  ship  Beagle.  The  diary 
of  that  girdling  of  the  globe  is  full  of 
interest.  He  describes  the  people  at 
Tierra  del  Fuego  on  the  South  American 
Coast,  as  the  lowest  type  of  humanity. 
He  says  he  never  saw  such  savages.  He 
was  horrified  with  the  place.  He  thought 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  the  testimony  not  of  a  mis- 
sionary, but  of  a  naturalist.  As  years 
went  by,  a  poor  boy  at  Liverpool  grew 
into  manhood  with  the  strong  desire  to  be 
a  missionary.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England  sent  him  into  the  very 
place  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  wrote  so 
hopelessly.  He  went  out  not  fearing 
what  might  befall  him.  The  gospel  is 
heroic ;  it  has  never  been  terrified.  This 
missionary  went  amongst  the  people; 
lived  amongst  them;  heard  their  curious 
vocal  sounds,  put  them  into  shape,  created 
a  language  for  the  people,  taught  them  to 
read  the  forms  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
Into  this  language  he  translated  portions 
of  the  Saviour's  life,  read  it  to  them  until 
he  created  a  thirst  for  more  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  this  way  not  only  civilized,  but 


Christianized  the  people.  It  is  said  this 
fact  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist,  who  had  not  much  sympathy 
for  the  Gospel,  but  the  news  had  the  in- 
fluence to  make  him  subscribe  very  liber- 
ally to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Now  what  wrought  the  wondrous, 
mighty  change  ?  Let  us  be  honest ;  let  us 
be  fearless.  It  was  the  work  of  a  mission- 
ary. It  was  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  A  man  of  faith  is  a  tower 
of  strength  in  any  community.  The  world 
knows  whether  we  are  in  earnest  or  not. 
"They  perceived  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus,  and  had  learnt  of  Him."  Faith  is 
the  wedge  that  separates  the  world  from 
the  people  of  God.  The  great  trouble  to- 
day is  that  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  world  and  the  Church  is  too  faint. 
The  fellowship  between  light  and  dark- 
ness is  too  great.  It  is  hard  to  tell  now- 
adays who  belongs  in  the  kingdom  and 
who  belongs  outside  of  it. 

It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  the 
believer  that  will  upturn  the  world  and 
win  souls  for  heaven.  It  is  to  get  the 
Lord  into  His  place,  and  to  get  ourselves 
each  in  our  proper  place  round  about 
Him.  That  is  true  organization.  There 
it  is  in  working  order  at  Jericho.  Let  us 
pray  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  Church, 
in  our  Missions,  and  in  all  lands. 

Partly  to  stop  the  spread  of  doubt  and 
distrust  and  disbelief,  Joshua  issued  the 
injunction :  "Ye  shall  not  shout  nor  make 
any  noise  with  your  voice,  neither  shall 
any  word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout ;  then  shall 
ye  shout."  This  was  a  grand  plan  of 
Joshua  to  quiet  doubts  and  fears.  How 
easy  it  is  to  work  when  all  the  people 
observe  this  rule!  Many  a  splendid  plan 
fails  because  of  too  much  talking.  Let 
us  continue  to  work.  It  is  time  for  silence 
now.  The  hour  of  rejoicing  will  com-^. 
and  then  we  can  shout  for  the  Lord  has 
done  great  things  for  us.  We  must  have 
faith  in  God,  in  our  cause  and  in  our- 
selves. Let  us  be  united  in  mind  and 
heart  in  doing  the  work  the  Lord  has 
given  us,  and  some  day  "by  faith"  the 
walls  will  fall  down,  and  the  world  will 
be  won  for  Christ.  "This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  your 
faith." 
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''Youth  in  Earnest 


AMONG  the  many  fine  young  men  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  one 
of  the  very  finest  has  been  a  young 
Korean.  His  name  is  Chyung.  He  was 
sent  over  from  Pyeng  Yang  Union  Chris- 
tian College  to  take  a  post-graduate  year 
in  our  college  and  then  take  a  course  in 
the  imperial  university  here  in  Sendai. 

He  came  to  our  house  one  evening,  a 
young  man  of  fine  physique,  a  sincere 
face,  gentle  manners,  and  speaking  excel- 
lent English.  I  loved  him  from  that 
hour.  We  admitted  him  to  our  college. 
He  was  a  model  student.  He  v^as  dili- 
gent in  his  studies  and  flawless  in  con- 
duct and  character.  On  Sunday  he  was 
always  in  church.  Everyone  respected 
him. 

He  would  come  to  my  house  of  an 
evening  once  in  a  while.  But  he  was 
always  fearful  of  trespassing  too  much 
on  my  time.  We  talked  intimately  about 
things  that  were  nearest  our  hearts.  He 
talked  Japanese  very  well,  too,  and  we 
usually  talked  in  Japanese.  Often  we 
prayed  together,  prayed  for  Korea  and 
the  progress  of  God's  Kingdom  there. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  graduated 
from  our  college  and  entered  the  univer- 
sity, the  department  of  law  and  literature. 
Several  times  his  remittances  for  tuition 
were  late  in  coming,  and  I  advanced  him 
the  amounts  needed.  But  never  did  he 
fail  to  return  the  amounts  on  the  very 
day  he  had  promised  to  do  so. 

Last  year  he  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  called  back  to  become  a 
teacher  in  his  alma  mater.  He  came  to 
say    farewell.     Once    more    we  knelt 


Chyung  Chai  Yoon  and  Bride: 


together  in  prayer.  Then  he  said  that  it 
would  be  the  aim  of  his  life  to  do  in 
Korea  what  he  believes  I  would  do  if  I 
were  there.    And  so  we  parted. 

He  has  now  been  serving  there  for 
over  a  year.  Recently  the  president  of 
the  College  wrote  to  me  about  his  noble 
personality  and  work.  Some  time  ago 
he  was  married,  and  he  and  his  bride 
are  shown  in  the  photograph  I  send. 
Thank  God  for  Chyung. 

D.  B.  SCHNEDER. 

Sendai,  Japan. 


A  Wise  Choice  for  an  Important  Position 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  for  18 
years  in  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  head- 
quarters at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  He  will  begin  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  on  September  1,  as  the  successor 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  one  of 
the  ablest  Executives  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  America. 


The  election  of  Dr.  McAfee,  at  the 
age  of  63  years,  and  a  former  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  work  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions demands,  as  it  justly  deserves,  the 
ripest  and  ablest  leadership  the  Church 
can  contribute.  We  welcome  this  genial 
friend  into  the  circle  of  Secretaries,  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.  He  will  find 
much  room  for  all  his  splendid  brains  and 
heart  in  the  solution  of  the  present  day 
missionary  problems. 


The  Outlook  of  Missions 
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Lower  Primary  School, 
Shenchow,  China 
Undergoing  Re^pairs 


Girl  Students  at  Shenchow 


Boy  Students  at  Shenchow 


The  Situation  in  China 

AT  a  time  when  men's  hearts  are  fail- 
ing them  for  fear,  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  know  that  our  Church  has  a  band 
of  loyal  and  faithful  men  and  women  in 
China  who  are  bravely  facing  adverse 
conditions,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand 
by  the  work. 

On  July  3rd,  our  missionaries.  Rev. 
Sterling  W.  Whitener,  Miss  Sara  E. 
Krick,  and  Miss  Erna  Flatter,  left  for 
Hankow,  the  other  members  of  the 
Yochow  Station  having  gone  on  before 
to  Ruling  and  elsewhere.  This  they  did 
because  a  horde  of  robbers  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  city,  and  their  Christian 
Chinese  friends  had  urged  them  to  go  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Providentially,  a  Japa- 
nese merchant  vessel  took  them  to 
Hankow. 

According  to  the  letter  of  Missionary 
Whitener,  dated  Hankow,  July  6th,  we 
infer  that  this  raid  on  the  City  of 
Yochow,  July  4th,  was  very  unlike  the 
anti-foreign  uprising  of  1927,  for  we  are 
told  that  the  local  citizens  were  most  help- 
ful and  sympathetic  with  the  mission- 
aries ;  and  that  they  themselves,  espe- 
cially the  officers  and  merchants,  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  Several 
large  stores  were  burned,  including  two 
yamens  (official  centers),  nine  prominent 
people  killed,  and  fifty  or  sixty  others 
were  carried  off  for  ransom.  A  number 
of  evangelists  lost  their  belongings,  and 
one  of  them,  the  pastor  of  the  Yochow 
Church,  was  in  hiding  two  days  without 
any  food.  Prof.  David  Hsiung,  well 
known  in  our  Church,  had  to  be  in  hiding 
for  several  days. 

Our  missionaries  at  Yochow  lost  their 
personal  property,  which,  with  the  dam- 
age to  the  Mission  buildings,  is  estimated 
at  $4,000  gold.  These  losses,  while  surely 
considerable,  are  practically  the  lowest 
figure  one  could  hope  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  transpired  at  Yochow. 
The  work  should  not  be  greatly  hampered 
by  what  has  occurred.  It  is  cause  for 
thanksgiving  that  the  Huping  properties 
at  Lakeside  were  left  intact.  These  are 
located  about  four  miles  outside  of  the 
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city,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Tung  Ting 
Lake.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  special  grati- 
tude that  none  of  the  church  people  or 
workers  in  Yochow  City  lost  their  lives 
or  were  physically  injured. 

After  rehearsing  the  troubles  in 
Hunan,  Rev.  Karl  H.  Beck  on  July  6th 
wrote :  "These  are  difficult  times  in  this 
field.  It  is  difficult  for  you,  Dr.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  for  the  Board.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly trying  for  the  Chinese  Church. 


But  I  have  no  idea  that  it  is  a  time  to 
lay  down  the  oars. 

"It  is  fine  for  the  Church,  Dr.  Bar- 
tholomew, that  the  China  Mission  is  shep- 
herded by  your  own  genial  optimism  and 
indomitable  faith. 

"May  it  not,  perhaps,  be  for  the  spir- 
itual good  of  the  Church  'to  fill  up  on  our 
part  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  in  our  flesh  for  His  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  Church?'  " 


Introducing  Doctor  and  Mrs,  A.  M.  Sherman 


Rev.  Arthur  M.  Sherman,  Principal  of 
Boone  College,  one  of  the  co-operating 
units  of  Central  China  College. 

Doctor  Sherman  was  born  at  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey;  he  is  the  son  of 
Henry  Bartine  Sherman,  was  educated  in 
Long  Branch  High  School,  Princeton 
University  A.B.,  General  Theological 
Seminary,  and  holds  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
from  the  last  mentioned  institution. 

"Dear  Friends : 

"This  is  the  second  word  of  greeting 
from  Central  China  College.  The  first 
was  from  our  honored  President,  Doctor 
Francis  C.  H.  Wei.  I  feel  somewhat  as 
if  I  were  talking  into  the  microphone  to 
an  unseen  audience. 

"I  have  always  imagined  that  would  not 
be  easy  as  one  does  not  know  his  audience. 
In  this  case,  however,  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  you.  I  know  you  are  deeply 
interested  in  anything  that  will  keep 
Christ's  cause  in  China.  I  know  that  in 
heart  and  purpose  you  share  the  work  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  in  Central  China, 
which  is  to  train  up  men  and  women  to 
live  as  Christians  in  a  great  non-Christian 
nation,  and  to  be  leavening  influences  for 
good  in  every  department  of  life. 

"Some  of  our  students  will  go  out  as 
teachers,  some  as  preachers,  some  as 
librarians,  some  into  government  offices 
and  some  into  business.  Wherever  they 
go  they  will  be  leaders,  and,  we  hope,  men 
and  women  of  Christian  character  and 
power.  China  sorely  needs  such  men  and 
women. 


"We  are  a  small  college,  but  we  ask 
your  prayers  that  our  combined  efiforts 
may  provide  a  few,  at  least,  outstanding 
servants  of  Christ  and  His  Church  for 
this  nation  at  the  cross-roads." 


Dr.  AND  Mrs.  a.  M,  Sherman 
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Golden  Wedding  Celebration 

Henry  K.  Mieeer 


ON  Tuesday  evening,  May  27th,  1930, 
a  notable  function  took  place  in  the 
Tokyo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  It  was  the  cele- 
bration of  Rev.  Kametaro  Yoshida  and 
his  estimable  wife's  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary. The  six  children  of  this  ven- 
erable couple  arranged  the  affair.  After 
years  of  separation,  all  came  together  for 
the  celebration.  One  daughter  and  her 
husband  came  specially  from  Los  Angeles, 
California,  to  be  present.  Among  the 
invited  guests  were  the  family  physician 
and  his  wife;  the  pastor  of  the  Aoyama 
congregation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  which  some  of  the  Yoshida  people 
attend— Rev.  Masuye  Kawazoe  —  and 
wife;  Miss  Florence  Wells,  who  lives 
with  the  oldest  daughter.  Miss  Nobu ; 
Dr.  D.  B.  Schneder,  president  of  North 
Japan  College  in  Sendai ;  and  the  writer 
of  this  sketch.  Rev.  Seimatsu  Kimura, 
pastor  of  the  Temma  Congregationalist 
Church,  Osaka,  who  has  been  a  deshi 
("disciple")  of  Mr.  Yoshida  for  many 
years,  made  a  special  trip  to  Tokyo  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  He  is  something 
of  a  humorist  and  wag,  and  served  effi- 
ciently as  toastmaster  during  the  period 
of  post-prandial  speech-making.  A  num- 
ber of  congratulatory  addresses  were 
made,  including  one  from  Dr.  Schneder. 
Mr.  Yoshida  briefly,  but  feelingly,  re- 
sponded. As  is  customary  at  such  func- 
tions in  Japan,  a  representative  of  the 
family — in  this  case,  the  only  son  Sakai — 
made  aisatsu,  a  brief  speech  of  thanks  to 
the  guests  for  coming  "in  spite  of  being 
busy."  On  leaving  the  banquet  hall  for 
home,  the  guests  were  presented  with 
lacquered  cake-bowls  enclosed  in  paste- 
board boxes  and  then  neatly  wrcrpped  in 
red  figured  furoshiki  (wrapping  doths). 
A  number  of  our  missionaries  joined  in 
making  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Yoshida  a  present 
of  fifty  yen  in  gold.  Later  this  amount 
was  increased  to  yen  69.50. 

Rev.  Kametaro  Yoshida  is  one  of  the 
two  pioneers  of  our  Mission's  work  in 
Japan — the  other  being  the  late  Rev. 
Masayoshi  Oshikawa.  At  first  they 
worked  in  Niigata  prefecture  on  the  west 


coast  of  Japan,  under  Dr.  Palm,  a  Baptist 
medical  missionary.  Mr.  Oshikawa,  in 
response  to  an  earnest  call,  went  thither 
to  take  the  place  of  a  worker  who  had  left 
on  account  of  persecution.  Mr.  Yoshida 
was  attracted  to  that  region  by  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  there.  Two  great  fires  swept 
the  city  of  Niigata,  and  Messrs.  Oshikawa 
and  Yoshida  left  the  place,  setting  out 
for  Ishinomaki  in  Miyagi  prefecture,  Mr. 
Yoshida's  home  town.  On  the  way  they 
spent  a  night  in  Sendai.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  did  some  sight-seeing,  when  the 
question  arose  in  their  minds :  Why  pass 
by  such  a  large  place  as  Sendai  and  go  to 
Ishinomaki,  a  much  smaller  one?  They 
returned  to  their  hotel  and,  after  praying 
over  the  matter,  decided  that  God  desired 
them  to  remain  in  Sendai.  For  a  time 
they  carried  on  a  self-supporting  work, 
but  it  grew  beyond  their  ability  to  main- 
tain by  themselves.  Hence,  Mr.  Oshi- 
kawa went  to  Tokyo  and  appealed  to  our 
missionaries  for  assistance.  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
E.  Hoy,  who  had  but  recently  arrived 
from  America,  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Sendai  and  thus  our  Mission's  work  in 
Tohoku  (the  North-east)  was  started. 
Mr.  Yoshida  served  as  pastor  of  a  number 
of  churches  in  succession  until  on  account 
of  age  he  was  retired  several  years  ago. 
His  strong  point  has  been  pioneering  in 
evangelistic  work.  Even  in  Ws  retirement, 
he  labors  as  strength  allows  and  oppor- 
tunity offers.  An  interesting  kind  of 
service  at  one  time  carried  on  by  him  in 
co-operation  with  another  retired  minister 
(the  late  Rev.  Shigeto  Maki)  was  that 
of  assisting  Tokyo  school  children  in 
boarding  trolley  cars.  Grownups  would 
rush  into  the  cars,  pushing  aside  the  chil- 
dren, who  thus  found  it  difficult  to  get  to 
their  schools  on  time.  Messrs.  Maki  and 
Yoshida  therefore  used  to  go  mornings 
to  the  starting-point  of  a  certain  trolley 
line  and,  remonstrating  with  the  grown- 
ups, enabled  the  children  to  get  aboard 
the  cars. 

Mrs.  Yoshida  from  time  to  time  has 
been  an  invalid,  but  now  her  health  is  im- 
proved and  there  is  "light  at  eventide." 
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Re:v.  and  Mrs.  Kametaro  Yoshida  and  The:ir  Descendants 

Top  Row  (from  the  left) — Mr.  Naoaki  Hyodo,  Mr.  Masahiko  Hashimoto,  Mr.  Sakae  Yoshida, 
Mr.  Ichizo  Hoda,  Mr.  Kotaro  Tamura  and  Master  Nobuaki  Hyodo  (grandson). 

Middle  Row — Miss  Masu  Yoshida  (granddaughter),  Mrs.  Misao  Hyodo,  Mrs.  Mitsu  Hashimoto, 
Mrs.  Yasu  Yoshida  and  child.  Miss  Nobu  Yoshida,  Miss  Florence  Wells  (a  friend  of  the 
family),  Mrs.  Ai  Hoda,  Mrs.  Tada  Tamura, 

Bottom  Row — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kametaro  Yoshida  and  nine  grandchildren. 


She  has  been  a  faithful  helpmeet  to  her 
husband,  and  the  two  have  succeeded  in 
rearing  their  children — one  son  and  five 
daughters — without  the  loss  of  a  single 
one.  All  but  the  oldest — Miss  Nobu — are 
happily  married  and  the  Yoshida  tribe  has 
greatly  increased.  There  are  thirteen 
grandchildren. 

The  oldest  child — Miss  Nobu — is  a 
professional  musician.  For  some  years 
she  taught  in  Ferris  Seminary,  a  Dutch 
Reformed  girls'  school  in  Yokohama. 
Resigning,  she  went  to  America  to  per- 
fect herself  in  her  art.  Upon  her  return 
to  Japan  she  privately  taught  piano- 
playing  for  some  years  and  then  went  to 
the  United  States  a  second  time  for 
further  study,  returning  in  good  time  to 


attend  her  parents'  golden  wedding  cele- 
bration. Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Michi 
Hashimoto,  whose  home  is  in  Los  An- 
geles, California,  has  made  a  reputation 
as  a  painter.  Not  long  ago  representative 
artists  in  each  state  of  the  American 
Union  were  requested  to  submit  speci- 
mens of  their  work.  Two  of  those  sent 
in  by  Mrs.  Hashimoto  were  selected  for 
publication  in  a  French  art  magazine,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  her  life. 

It  certainly  is  a  great  achievement  to 
have  reared  six  children,  all  of  whom 
turned  out  well.  There  is  not  a  "black 
sheep"  among  them.  May  the  remaining 
years  of  this  noble  couple  be  crowned 
with  peace  and  joy! 
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Hsiang  . 

IX  a  narrow  valley  across  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  from  Gee  Bin  was 
a  little,  closed-in  village  called  Heh-Mah- 
Dang.  This  was  about  six  miles  from 
the  home  of  Swen  Chu  Hsien.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  village  were  all  members  of 
the  Hsiang  family.  An  old  cloth  weaver 
who  had  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of 
forty  as  the  result  of  opium  smoking  was 
childless.  When  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age  he  took  a  second  wife,  to  whom  two 
sons  were  born.  The  younger  of  these 
was  Hsiang  Hsin  Nan,  who  was  just 
eleven  years  of  age  when  his  father  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  older  boy  did  not  like  to  attend 
school,  but  Hsin  Nan  liked  school.  It 
was  quite  a  distance  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, where  there  was  an  old  style  school. 
During  his  first  two  years  of  school  his 
mother  took  him  in  the  morning  with 
his  lunch  and  carried  him  home  on  her 
back  in  the  evening.  He  put  in  nearly 
ten  full  years  of  school  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen.  They  had  no  vaca- 
tion times  except  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  it  was  too  cold,  so  that  for  a  month 
or  more  there  was  no  school. 

The  years  from  sixteen  to  about  twen- 
ty-five are  years  of  which  he  dislikes  to 
speak.  He  had  little  concern  for  anything 
that  was  good.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
a  life  of  frivolity.  Refusing  to  work,  his 
time  was  spent  playing  cards,  gambling, 
drinking  and  carousing.  At  eighteen  he 
was  married  to  a  country  girl  of  four- 
teen. He  saw  to  it  that  she  did  the  work 
on  the  little  farm  while  he  strutted  around 
and  acted  the  gentleman.  He  followed 
the  trade  of  a  country  butcher  one  year, 
though  he  himself  did  only  the  over- 
seeing of  hired  laborers.  In  that  under- 
taking he  lost  considerable  money.  He 
frequently  went  to  the  city  of  Shenchow 
on  business  and  often  spent  several  days 
in  the  city.  He  had  heard  of  the  CjOs- 
l)el  through  an  older  cousin,  who  was  a 
Christian,  but  refused  to  go  to  the  Chapel 
or  to  read  any  Christian  literature.  He 
was  a  zealous  idol  worshipper  and  looked 
Co  the  idols* to  care  for  him.  In  con- 
flicts with  soldiers  and  robber  bands  in 
their  local  district  he  proved  to  be  a 


Isin  Nan 

fearless  leader  in  opposition  to  any 
attacks  from  without. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  and  older 
brother  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
few  fields.  These  were  sold  and  he  moved 
to  the  city  of  Shenchow.  It  took  com- 
paratively short  time  to  squander  what 
money  he  had.  While  in  the  country 
two  children  had  been  born  to  them.  Soon 
after  moving  to  the  city  both  son  and 
daughter  died.  The  grief  of  the  mother 
was  so  great  that  she  became  very  weak. 
At  that  time  famine  conditions  made  a 
shortage  of  food  so  that  in  her  weakened 
condition  she  could  not  endure,  but  died 
in  1921. 

Extreme  poverty,  with  very  little  food 
and  scarcely  clothing  enough  to  cover  his 
body,  brought  this  prodigal  to  his  senses. 
He  was  urged  by  some  relatives  and 
friends  to  work  as  a  laborer  at  the  Chapel 
for  his  food  during  the  famine.  When 
he  first  began  working  he  would  not 
return  to  his  former  home  in  the  city, 
where  several  of  his  relatives  lived.  He 
was  too  proud  to  want  to  let  them  know 
that  he  was  doing  hard  labor.  But  the 
Holy  Spirit  found  a  way  into  his  heart 
and  worked  a  rapid  transformation.  He 
was  taken  on  at  the  Chapel  as  a  regular 
laborer.  He  was  up  early  in  the  morning 
studying  or  reading  his  Bible — then  again 
at  night.  He  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  hear  more  and  more  about 
the  Gospel.  In  a  short  time  he  began  to 
pray  to  God  to  forgive  him  and  save  him. 
His  wife  and  children  were  gone  and  he 
felt  guilty  for  not  having  treated  them 
better.  He  prayed  to  be  forgiven  and 
hoped  some  day  he  might  work  for  his 
new-found  Saviour  and  Christ. 

In  the  autumn  of  1922  Hsin  Nan  ac- 
companied the  writer  to  Yungsui.  His 
main  work  was  that  of  painter  and  help- 
ing oversee  other  workmen.  While  will- 
ing to  do  any  sort  of  labor,  he  never  lost 
the  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  for  his 
Saviour.  There  was  no  question  about 
his  being  ready  for  baptism,  so  on  Easter, 
1924,  he  was  received  into  full  member- 
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ship  in  the  church.  He  rejoiced  when  we 
sent  him  out  as  a  colporteur  to  do  definite 
work  for  Christ. 

When  the  Communists  stirred  up 
trouble  and  opposition  to  the  church  and 
to  foreigners  in  1926,  Mr.  Hsiang  was 
the  only  person  left  in  the  Compound  at 
Yungsui,  where  the  missionary  home  and 
Truxal  Chapel  are.  He  decided,  come 
what  may,  he  would  stay  there  and  do 
his  best  to  take  care  of  the  property.  He 
had  many  trying  experiences.  The  Com- 
munists faced  him,  on  one  occasion,  with 
knives  and  rocks,  demanding  him  to  open 
the  missionary  home,  so  they  could  take 
the  things  which  were  in  the  house.  A 
former  school  teacher  happened  along, 
and  seeing  the  danger,  pleaded  with  the 
Communists  to  withdraw.  He  declared 
to  them,  "Hsiang  will  die  before  he  will 
open  the  door  for  you."  Night  prowlers 
and  thieves  were  plentiful  at  that  time,  so 
Mr.  Hsiang  patrolled  the  Compound  each 
night,  carrying  a  heavy  club  for  defense. 
After  catching  a  little  sleep,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  at  the  Gate  selling  lit- 
erature or  downtown  consulting  with  the 
military  authorities  about  what  to  do  to 
protect  the  Mission  property.  People 
brought  all  sorts  of  reports  of-  what  had 
happened  to  Mission  properties  in  other 
places,  but  still  he  continued  to  sell  Chris- 
tian literature  at  the  Gate  and  at  least 
make  appear  that  all  was  well  at  Yungsui. 
One  day  several  Communists  entered  a 
door  and  got  into  the  missionary  home. 
When  he  heard  them  he  ran  to  the  house 
and  began  nailing  up  the  door.  They 
immediately  pleaded  to  be  let  out,  then 
they  threatened  to  beat  him,  but  he  nailed 


the  door  shut,  in  spite  of  their  threats. 
He  says  it  was  only  through  prayer  and 
faith  in  God  that  he  was  able  to  go 
through  with  what  he  had  to  endure.  Yet 
at  no  time  was  there  any  fear  on  his  part. 

Hard  times  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try districts  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
get  a  fine  Miao  girl  for  a  wife  without 
having  to  buy  one.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried now  about  two  years  and  has  a  home 
of  his  own  again.  But  he  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent husband.  He  is  very  fond  of  their 
little  daughter,  who  is  just  old  enough  to 
greet  one  with  her  smiles.  He  is  teach- 
ing his  wife  the  Gospel. 

Having  completed  the  first  year  of  the 
Nanking  Seminary  correspondence  course, 
he  is  working  on  the  second.  He  is  a  dili- 
gent worker  and  very  conscientious.  Some 
time  ago,  in  preaching,  he  misquoted  a 
Chinese  story.  When  he  realized  his  mis- 
take, he  went  to  the  home  of  an  educated 
man  who  had  been  present  at  that  service 
and  confessed  his  mistake.  He  says, 
''Since  then  I  have  decided  to  preach 
Christ  and  truths  from  the  Bible  only." 

While  only  thirty-five  years  old,  yet 
his  body  is  far  from  strong  and  robust. 
He  has  considerable  trouble  with  weak- 
ness of  his  eyes.  He  would  like  to  go  to 
a  Theological  School  for  better  prepara- 
tion, but  we  fear  he  is  not  strong  enough. 
At  present  he  is  spending  five  days  each 
week  out  in  the  country  villages  and 
homes  daily  preaching  and  teaching.  Your 
prayers  will  be  much  appreciated  by  this 
Disciple  of  the  Cross. 

W.  H. 

Yungsui,  China. 
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Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  June 


1929  1930 


Synods 

Appt. 

Specials 

Totals 

Appt. 

Specials 

Totals 

Increase 

Decrease 

Eastern   

$2,888.03 

$2,047.05 

$4,935.08 

$4,284.99 

$856.79 

.$5,141.78 

$206.70 

Ohio   

1.813.00 

421.62 

2.234.62 

2.617.00 

1,110.00 

3.727.00 

1.492.38 

Northwest   

193.(50 

20.50 

214.16 

145..36 

5.(M) 

150.36 

$63.80 

959.33 

959.33 

9.54.19 

275.25 

1.229.44 

270.11 

Potomac   

310.00 

1,075.00 

1,385.00 

1.0,57.00 

1.272.03 

2  329.03 

944.03 

German  of  East. . 

174.00 

1,000.00 

1.174.00 

1,223.92 

20.00 

1.243.92 

69.92 

Mid-West   

870.37 

5.00 

875.37 

621.79 

36.  (M) 

658.39 

216.98 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S.... 

1,009.90 

1,669.90 

3,086.00 

3,086.00 

1.416.10 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Totals   

$7,208.39 

$0,2.39.07 

$13,447.46 

$10,904.25 

$6,771.67 

$17,675.92 

$4,509.24 

$280.78 

Net  Increase  

$4,228.46 
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Impressions  of  the  Work  at  Sendai 


(Prof.  Carl  S.  Sipple,  Teacher  of  English  in  North  Japan  College  at  Sendai,  has 
zvritten  a  most  interesting  letter  which  we  wish  to  share  with  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  of  Missions.  It  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  daily  life  of  the  missionary  and 
of  the  new  impressions  that  the  people  among  whom  he  lives  are  making  upon  his 
mind  and  heart.) 


I DO  not  care  to  disturb  the  evening 
quiet  of  the  house  by  using  the  type- 
writer, so  I  am  writing  longhand.  It  is 
quite  some  time  since  I  addressed  you 
last,  but  since  College  has  closed  for  the 
summer  holiday,  I  have  had  more  time 
to  attend  to  writing.  If  there  is  any  part 
of  this  letter  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  Outlook,  please  feel 
free  to  use  it.  However,  I  shall  not  feel 
slighted  in  any  way  if  you  have  no  use 
for  it.  I  rather  enjoy  putting  on  paper 
my  impressions  of  the  work  and  of 
Sendai,  and  have  been  doing  a  great  deal 
of  writing  to  numerous  friends. 

At  present  writing,  quite  a  number  of 
our  missionaries  have  departed  for 
Karuizawa  or  Takayama,  as  work  has 
practically  ceased  for  the  snmmer.  Al- 
though the  Middle  School  examinations 
will  not  be  given  until  next  week,  the 
work  of  the  College  ended  Saturday  last, 
July  5th.  Just  this  afternoon  there  was 
the  last  teachers'  meeting  of  the  College. 
The  Schneders,  with  whom  I  am  living 
now,  are  still  in  Sendai,  but  expect  to 
move  to  Takayama  on  Thursday  of  this 
week.  The  past  few  days  have  been  dis- 
mally damp,  so  that  it  was  far  better  to 
be  here  rather  than  in  Takayama.  To- 
night, however,  I  wish  I  were  enjoying 
the  coolness  of  the  ocean.  It  is  dreadfully 
warm,  and  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  seem  to 
have  the  faculty  of  getting  in  through 
screens,  I  have  pulled  down  the  shades. 
That  keeps  the  mosquitoes  out  and  the 
heat  in. 

Dr.  Schneder  probably  will  not  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  at  Takayama,  as  he 
hopes  to  start  the  Chapel  this  summer. 
The  architect  will  arrive  here  within  a 
few  days  to  spend  some  time  with  Dr. 
Schneder  and  Mr.  Nicodemus  concerning 
the  Chapel.  The  morning  chapel  services 
are  a  great  spiritual  help,  but  how  much 


more  satisfactory  it  will  be  to  move  from 
the  frame  building  which  serves  as  the 
chapel,  to  a  real  Church  with  a  pipe 
organ.  The  services  of  the  Tohoku 
Gakuin  Church  are  dignified  in  every 
way,  but  they  do  not  hold  their  service's 
in  a  real  church  building.  I  am  sure  it 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  members  to  be  able  to  meet  in  a 
real  Church. 

How  I  wish  that  thousands  of  our 
members  could  see  the  work  that  is  being 
done  here,  and  also  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  combined  efforts  of  Chris- 
tian workers  in  Japan  are  merely  scratch- 
ing the  surface,  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned.  Japan  certainly  is  highly  civil- 
ized, but,  oh,  it  makes  one  heartsick  to 
think  of  the  fact  that  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  not  Christians,  even 
though  they  receive  daily  benefit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  Christianity. 

Financial  depression  is  upon  Japan,  but 
the  people  exist  somehow.  In  Sendai 
every  other  building,  practically,  contains 
a  shop  and  purchasers  are  not  many.  But 
the  lot  of  the  city  dweller  is  light  com- 
pared to  what  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
must  endure.  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
the  spiritual,  social,  and  educational  work 
that  is  done  in  the  city,  but  certainly  wide 
areas  of  country  must  be  untouched. 
During  a  trip  to  Takayama  one  day  last 
week  there  was  an  opportunity  to  see 
something  of  country  life.  While  leav- 
ing the  city  we  passed  long  lines  of  heavy, 
two-wheelel  carts,  each  piled  high  with 
vegetables,  drawn  by  peasant  women 
bound  for  the  city  market.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  young  rice  plants  need 
attention,  all  labor  being  done  by  hand. 
A  trip  into  the  country  shows  the  fields 
dotted  with  small  groups  of  men  and 
women,  bent  low,  standing  ankle-deep  in 
the  liquid  mud  of  the  paddy  fields,  work- 
ing with  their  hands  at  the  young  plants. 
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The  day  we  went  to  Takayama  the  sun 
was  fiercely  hot.  These  people  worked 
under  the  hot  sun  all  during  the  day,  and 
were  just  returning  to  their  homes,  men 


and  women  carrying  implements,  as  we 
returned  to  Sendai,  after  dark.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  a  deep  pity  for  the  hard- 
working peasant  women,  especially. 


Our  Young  People 

Alliene  Saeger  De  Chant 


Campers 

Pen-painted  by  On 

Jigger  Jigger  Hoe  Potato 
Half -past  Alligator 
Ram  Bam  Bulligator 
Chick  Rah  Ha! 
Nan-cy!  Nan-cy! 
Rah !  Rah !  Rah ! 

Whether  it  was  volley-ball,  a  dive,  or  a 
home-run,  Nancy's  name  was  echoed 
across  the  water  and  far  down  the  valley, 
every  day.  Strong  of  body,  keen  of  eye 
and  mind,  and  every  inch  a  comrade, 
Nancy  was  a  joyous  camper ! 

Yet  there  were  times  when  Nancy  was 
troubled.  ''Before  camp,"  she  confided, 
'1  thought  that  the  races  should  not  mix 
socially.  This  is  beginning  to  change." 
And  once  she  said  wistfully,  "Nor  can  I 
see  how  I  fit  into  the  Scheme  of  Things. 
And  how  I  want  to  ...  to  ...  to 
do  something  worthy." 

She  went  to  classes ;  she  kept  the 
Morning  Watch, — a  new  experience ;  and 
I  never  missed  her  at  vespers  on  the 
mountain  top.  The  day  the  Negro  poet- 
college  president  gave  us  a  talk,  Nancy 
asked  to  head  the  group  that  entertained 
the  speaker's  wife.  And  on  Drama  Night, 
when  she  interpreted  the  college-flapper 
who  became  a  medical  missionary  to 
India,  Nancy's  part  was  so  real  that  we 
could  not  help  feel  that  she  was  living  it 
.  .  .  She  told  me  afterwards  .  .  • 
that  she  had. 


t  Review 

Who  Loves  Them 

Mary  Lou 

Mary  Lou,  despite  the  fact  that  she'd 
been  born  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line,  clipped  her  words  so  sharply  that 
one  could  almost  hear  them  click!  And 
every  word  counted.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  helped  to  manage  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  office  of  her  home 
town. 

All  her  life  Mary  Lou  had  been  taught 
to  consider  the  Negro  inferior.  Then, 
too,  her  estimate  of  missionaries  wasn't 
high, — not  high  at  all.  And  so  she  had 
come  to  conference,  at  her  own  expense, 
and  during  the  only  vacation  she  would 
have, — not  only  to  test  out  the  courses, 
but  to  size  up  personalities. 

Months  later,  one  of  her  missionary 
teachers  received  the  following  letter, 
signed  "Mary  Lou": 

"Oh,  yes  .  .  .  lots  of  things  have 
happened,  but  here  is  where  you  come  in. 
I  have  LOST  my  race  prejudice  and  with 
whose  help?  Yours,  of  course.  You 
remember  those  surveys  you  gave  us  in 
class?  Well,  they  started  me  to  think- 
ing,— not  that  I  had  them  close  at  hand 
and  looked  at  them  often,  because  I  never 
had  my  hands  on  them  from  the  time  we 
gave  our  conference  report,  until  today. 
I  had  thought  about  the  stories  they  told, 
a  number  of  times,  but  the  LIGHT  came 
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all  at  once  ...  I  just  seemed  to  feel 
all  at  once  that  it  was  gone.  I  had  waited 
on  a  colored  man  at  the  counter, — one  of 
the  poorest,  most  unattractive  kind, — and 
I  helped  him  shorten  his  telegram  so  it 
would  not  cost  him  so  much.  He  seemed 
so  thankful.  .  .  .  That  is  what  Confer- 
ence did  for  me, — not  really  conference, 
but  you." 


Bell-Hop 

it  was  my  fault  everybody  called  him 
Bellhop.  (He  had  shouldered  my  bed- 
roll and  hustled  it  off  to  my  bunk  before 
I  could  say  ''J^^k  Robinson!")  But  he 
didn't  seem  to  mind,  and  the  name  stuck. 

His  bag  of  tricks  was  bottomless,  and 
always  open !  During  one  recreation  hour 
he  locked  me  in  my  ''stable"  classroom. 
In  the  class  that  compiled  qualifications 
for  ''An  Ideal  Girl"  (and  "An  Ideal 
Boy")  he  was  the  one  who  suggested 
"slim."  And  the  day  the  class  members 
were  asked  at  what  age  each  had  first 
been  taken  to  Sunday  school,  I  heard  him 
murmur  lazily,  a  blade  of  grass  between 
his  teeth,  "I  was  so  young  it  was  a 
shame !" 

I  liked  the  way  he  praised  his  pal,  a 
Negro  forward  on  his  basketball  team, 
the  day  we  discussed  the  race  question ; 
his  recent  summer  in  a  factory  made  his 
contribution  to  our  project-plans  for  eco- 


nomic betterment  more  concrete,  and  his 
description  of  how  his  High  School  class 
helped  to  abolish  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  brought 
forth  involuntary  applause  from  all  of  us  ! 

His  estimate  of  camp  was  delightfully 
Bell-hop-y :  "Camp  helped  me  to  be  more 
successful  in  making  friends  and  to  see 
that  not  every  stranger  is  going  to  eat  you 
up!"  And  when  "Camp  Echoes"  came 
around,  this  winter,  and  we  read  the  list 
of  contributors  to  the  "Dam  Improve- 
ment Fund,"  his  name,  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem's,  "led  all  the  rest." 


Violet 

Violet  was  her  name  and  she  was  very 
shy.  Perhaps  that  was  why  she  hated  her 
name,  hated  it  bitterly.  Yes,  she  had  broth- 
ers, she  told  me  the  morning  I  found  her 
sick  on  her  cot.  And  she  wasn't  shy 
with  them.  "But  as  soon  as  I  get  with  a 
crowd,  I  .  .  .  I'm  miserable."  When  I 
asked  her  if  she  ever  dreamed  that  other 
folks  were  shy,  too — even  boys — she 
raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  asked, 
with  eyes  glistening,  "As  shy  as  I?"  I 
nodded ;  and  we  kept  on  talking  until  the 
gong  sounded  for  lunch.  She  got  up  for 
dinner  that  day,  and  was  in  class  next 
morning. 

Several  evenings  later,  at  the  party  in 
the  gymnasium,  I  watched  her  help  the 
"Pine  Trees"  win  the  Persian  Horse 
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Race  (fanning  a  hollow  egg  down  a 
chalked  alley,  while  seated  on  a  chair) 
and  heard  ''Violet !  Violet !"  sounded 
again  and  again  by  her  cheering  com- 
rades. She  must  have  heard  it,  too,  though 
she  never  missed  a  newspaper- fan-beat, 
but  I'm  quite  sure  she  never  dreamed 
she  was  radiant ! 


George 

Whenever  I  think  of  George — and  it  is 
often — I  remember  his  voice.  When  I 
heard  it  on  the  ball  ground,  in  the  class 
room,  in  the  quartet  at  platform  meetings, 
or  the  night  he  closed  "The  Acorns" 
party  with  a  hymn  and  prayer — that  voice 
of  his  always  rang  true. 

And  I  see  him  and  his  pals  about  a 
campfire,  beneath  a  flag  of  peace.  He  is 
reading  words  from  a  book,  and  we  are 
listening  in  the  darkness.  We  can  hear 
every  word,  deep,  rich,  full  of  earnest- 
ness. But  now  his  voice  rises,  quickens. 
It  writhes !  There  is  a  cry  in  it !  And  then 
it  falls  so  low  that  we  can  scarcely  hear. 
No  one  stirs.  No  one  breathes.  Some- 
one sobs.  We  have  seen  those  aviator  sol- 
diers out  there  ''On  the  Western  Front" 
• — youth  "so  smashed  .  .  .  that  you  could 
scrape  them  off  the  wall  of  the  trench 
with  a  spoon  and  bury  them  in  a  mess- 
tin."  He  closes  the  book,  then,  and  gazes 
deep  into  the  fire.  Then  his  pals  sing 
"I  Ain't  Going  t'  Study  War  No  More" 
and  we  join  in,  without  realizing  it.  Taps 
sound ;  lights  go  on,  and  we  go  out 
silently,  each  full  of  his  own  thoughts — 
thoughts  that,  if  put  into  words,  would 
pray,  "Never  shall  lads  go  to  war  any 
.  .  .  more." 


Sleepy 

His  name  was  Mac,  though  the  boys 
called  him  "Sleepy,"  and  the  girls  turned 
up  their  noses  when  his  name  was  men- 
tioned. Mac  and  I  never  understood  each 
other,  and  I  shall  always  be  sorry.  He 
was  late  almost  every  day  and  always 
lounged  on  the  window  sill  at  the  far  end 
of  the  class  room.  There  wasn't  one  item 
in  our  whole  course  that  seemed  to  inter- 
est him,  for  he  never  made  a  comment ; 
not  once  could  we  draw  him  into  a  dis- 


A  Recreation  Group 


cussion,  or  induce  him  to  share  in  a  proj- 
ect ;  and  the  one  report  he  made  was 
grudgingly  given  and  by  no  means  ade- 
quate. Nor  would  he  give  any  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  chat  with  him. 

The  day  before  conference  ended,  I 
spied  him,  during  recreation  hour,  on  the 
diving  board.  Only  that  morning  I  had 
reprimanded  him  severely  in  class.  He 
spied  me  at  the  same  time,  and  rarely 
have  I  seen  such  skilful  diving  as  he  then 
performed !  And  though  he  slipped  away 
before  I  could  praise  him,  yet  I  hope  he 
saw  me  clap  my  hands  and  cheer. 

Months  later  I  heard  that  he  had  been 
chosen  to  make  the  conference  report  to 
his  home  church — that  he  had  copied  and 
given  as  his  own  all  the  notes  of  a  fellow- 
delegate. 

I  wonder  why  he  came  to  conference. 
I  wonder  if  he'll  come  back  this  sum- 
mer. 


Tom 

He  didn't  walk — he  strutted.  And  even 
before  registration  was  complete,  he  had 
put  in  his  thumb  a  dozen  times,  pulled  out 
a  plum,  and  cried,  "What  a  great  bov  am 
I!" 

Nothing  suited  him.  He  had  just  been 
graduated,  with  honors,  he  told  us,  from 
a  famous  preparatory  school,  and  still 
more  recently  had  attended  a  camp 
where,  he  said,  affairs  were  managed 
much  more  efficiently  than  ours.  His  sug- 
gestions, therefore,  were  legion.  In  class, 
too,  he  insisted  on  monopolizing  every 
discussion. 

The  girls  detested  him,  and  even  his 
younger-boy  satellites  deserted  him. 

Then  one  night,  at  prayers,  a  teacher- 
comrade,  in  a  five-cot  room,  told  about  a 
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talk  she  had  had  with  the  disturber.  She 
had  discovered  that  he  was  the  only  child 
of  brilliant  parents,  and  the  only  grand- 
son of  even  more  doting  grandparents, 
one  of  whom — his  paternal  grandfather — 
was  known  not  only  nationally  but  inter- 
nationally. 

"I  know  I'm  conceited,"  he  had  said, 
"that  to  be  in  the  limelight  and  praised  is 
my  keenest  delight.  But  I  am  fighting 
my  ego,"  he  had  admitted  earnestly.  ''And 
I  know  I  talk  too  much  in  class,  but  I  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  discussions  that  I  keep 
forgetting  to  give  others  a  chance." 

They  had  prayers  then — those  girls  and 
their  comrade-counselor — and  asked  God 
to  help  them  to  help  Tom  master  his  ego. 
Next  morning  the  girls  learned  that  there 
was  a  similar  finale  the  night  before,  not 
only  in  another  girls'  group,  but  also  in 
a  boys'. 

Children- 
Noodles 

Noodles  !   Noodles  !   Noodles  ! 

How  often  your  ''Miss  Alliene"  has 
eaten  them — sometimes  the  round  kind, 
sometimes  the  flat  kind!  And  oh!  how 
many  times  I  have  watched  them  being 
stretched !  It's  just  dough  at  first — 
poured  over  the  sticks,  but  it  does  not 
take  long  for  that  dough  to  get  longer 


Tom  wasn't  made  perfect  overnight. 
Nor  did  everybody  grow  to  like  him,  yet 
the  campers  could  not  help  but  notice  that 
he  gave  them  a  chance  to  talk  in  class ; 
that  he  seemed  to  talk  less  about  his  tri- 
umphs ;  and  even  those  who  despised  him, 
admitted  that  no  one  worked  harder  than 
he  in  making  preparations  for  the  open 
meeting,  the  night  the  Dramatics  Class 
presented  ''The  Cross  Triumphant." 

At  the  end  of  the  course  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  personal 
kink  has  camp  helped  you  iron  out?" : 

"Camp  has  helped  me  to  'iron  out'  the 
personal  'kink'  of  egoism.  I  was  very  con- 
ceited when  I  came  here,  and  I  think 
now  I  am  on  the  way  toward  true  altru- 
ism. Nevertheless,  this  'kink'  was  very 
pronounced  in  my  personality,  and  I  am 
attempting  to  turn  this  desire  into  other 
and  better  solutions  of  the  personal 
problem." 

s  Corner 

and  longer  and  thinner  and  thinner.  And 
I  never  saw  it  break. 

And  once  our  missionary  son,  J.  Frank 
Bucher,  Jr.,  treated  me  to  a  feast  of 
noodles  in  an  eating  house  in  Shen- 
chowfu,  China,  down  on  fas-ci-nating 
"Main  Street."  Of  course,  we  ate  with 
chopsticks,  winding  the  noodles  around 
them  and  tucking  them  into  our  mouths ! 
And  our  four-legged  table  was  beneath  a 
god  shelf. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 
Society 


Greta  P.  Hinkle,  Editor 


Pages  from  an  Indian  Diary 

Miss^  Graham  Rowland,  who  is  just  completing  her  first  school  year  as  Religious 
Work  Director  at  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Indian  School,  located  at  Fort  Apache, 
Arizona,  writes  the  following  enthusiastic  account  of  her  work: 


TO  think  that  Fve  been  at  Fort  Apache 
six  whole  months  and  until  last  week 
I  had  never  tasted  fried  bread !  I  think 
it  must  be  a  special  Navajo  treat,  for 
when  we  were  planning  our  picnic,  fried 
bread  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  I 
told  the  girls  sometime  ago  that  whenever 
they  wanted  to  go  out  and  cook  supper 
they  would  have  to  suggest  it  and  plan  it 
themselves.  You  can't  quite  realize  just 
what  it  means  to  these  girls  to  get  up  in 
our  Girl  Reserve  meetings  and  say 
"Madam  president,  we  want  to  have  a 
picnic  next  week,"  or  "Madam  president, 
we  would  like  to  have  mutton."  But  their 
love  of  getting  out  and  cooking  in  the 
open  soon  overcame  their  shyness  and  we 
had  a  gay  time  making  plans. 

And  we  had  a  still  gayer  time  at  the 
picnic.  Two  of  the  girls  and  I  went  down 
early  and  made  the  fire  and  got  the  water 
to  boiling.  As  we  were  sitting  around  the 
fire  waiting  for  the  others  to  come  we  had 
quite  a  nice  talk  together.  They  told  me 
of  their  home  life ;  how  they  herded  sheep 
in  the  summer  and  wore  their  old  Navajo 
dresses.  When  the  other  girls  arrived  we 
chose  sides  and  had  a  game  of  baseball. 
By  the  time  we  had  chased  the  ball  over 
fences,  taken  a  few  tumbles  in  the  dirt 
and  made  18  runs  apiece,  we  were  quite 
hungry  and  fried  bread,  meat  cooked  in 
the  coals,  coffee  and  cookies  tasted  like 
nectar  and  ambrosia. 

I  know  you  think  I  am  always  starting 
something  new.  This  month  it  is  two 
groups  of  Sunbeams.  We  have  thirteen 
3rd  and  4th  grade  girls  in  each  group  and 
to  say  that  they  are  proud  to  be  Sunbeams 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Yesterday  we  were 
talking  about  growing  things.  We  decided 


that  flowers  grow ;  animals  grow  and 
move  around,  and  that  people  grow,  move 
around,  and  choose  what  they  will  do. 
Then  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
things  they  chose  to  do.  One  said,  "I 
choose  to  play" ;  another  'T  choose  to 
talk  English."  When  it  came  Merle's 
time,  she  said,  "I  choose  to  love  Jesus." 
I  was  so  thrilled  I  wanted  to  pick  her  up 
and  hug  her. 

Miss  Eckert  was  able  to  go  to  one  of 
my  Girl  Reserve  meetings  and  she  made 
both  me  and  the  girls  feel  mighty  good 
when  she  told  them  that  they  presided  and 
did  as  well  in  their  meetings  as  they  did 
at  Albuquerque  and  some  of  the  other 
large  Indian  schools  that  she  had  visited. 
She  talked  to  us  in  our  meeting  and  as  the 
secretary  wrote  in  her  minutes,  "told  us 
about  New  York  and  Cuba  (her  trip  to 
Jamaica)  and  how  to  be  better  friends." 

One  of  our  fourth  grade  boys  died  last 
week.  He  was  in  my  Sunday  School  so 
I  conducted  his  funeral.  He  was  buried 
in  the  National  Cemetery  back  of  the 
Fort.  This  is  the  second  death  we've  had 
in  our  school  this  year. 

The  program  at  our  last  Sunday  night 
assembly  was  the  climax  of  the  ''world 
friendship"  project  which  my  Girl 
Reserves  have  been  carrying  on  during 
January  and  February.  And  if  I  do  say 
it  myself,  it  was  rather  good.  It  was 
really  a  program  of  "dolls  from  many 
lands."  First  there  was  the  Eskimo  doll 
which  the  matron  dressed  for  us  out  of 
some  old  fur.  It  was  awfully  clever,  and 
so  fat  and  squashy  that  you  just  wanted 
to  hug  it.  One  of  the  girls  told  about  the 
Eskimos  and  we  sang  a  song  about  them. 
For  the  Scotch  doll,  we  sang  "Coming 
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Through  the  Rye."  The  American  doll 
came  next  and  we  sang  "O  Beautiful  for 
Spacious  Skies." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  hit  of  all  was  the 
Apache  doll  which  was  shown  by  the 
only  Apache  girl  in  our  Girl  Reserve 
group.  I  was  equally  as  surprised  and 
delighted  as  the  audience  to  see  her  come 
out  with  a  bright  orange  Apache  dress  on, 
her  hair  down  her  back  and  bracelets  and 
rings  galore.  She  not  only  told  about  the 
Apaches,  but  on  her  own  initiative,  sang 
two  Apache  songs,  which  brought  down 
the  house.  Next  came  the  Negro  doll 
and  some  Negro  spirituals.  The  Japanese 
doll  which  came  next  was  a  gift  from 
Miss  Angie  Grew,  our  missionary  in 
Japan.  It  is,  to  me,  the  loveliest  of  all 
our  dolls,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  it.  The 
girl  who  told  about  ''Miss  Cherryblos- 
som"  wore  the  kimono  which  Angie  gave 
me  last  year  when  we  were  together  at 
Boston.  Last  of  all  we  had  the  Navajo 
doll  and  one  of  their  Navajo  songs.  A 
''Navajo  Blanket  Song"  played  as  a  cor- 
net solo  by  Mr.  Olson  completed  our  pro- 
gram. 

When  we  were  studying  about  the 
Eskimos  we  constructed  an  Eskimo  vil- 
lage. It  was  lots  of  fun  and  it  helped  us 
to  know  what  the  Eskimos  looked  like 
and  how  they  lived.  It  happened  that  the 
second  grade  was  studying  about  the 
Eskimos  at  the  same  time,  so  the  follow- 
ing week  at  our  Girl  Reserve  meeting  we 
decided  to  fix  up  our  village  on  their  sand 
table.  I  was  visiting  the  second  grade  the 
next  day,  and  really  I  couldn't  say  which 
group  was  the  happiest,  the  Girl  Reserves 
in  giving  or  the  second  grade  in  receiving. 


At  the  end  of  the  year  Miss  Rowland 
asked  some  of  her  girls  to  write  her 
letters  telling  whether  or  not  they  liked 
their  new  Girls'  Club  work.  Some  of  the 
letters  follow.  Anyone  hairing  seen  these 
shy  children  who  speak  so  hesitantly  in 
English  will  appreciate  what  Miss  Row- 
land 1ms  accomplished  in  inspiring  them 
to  express  themselves  to  this  degree. 

Dear  Miss  Rowland : 

I  like  our  Girl  Reserve  very  much 
because  it  helps  us  to  learn  more  about 
different  people  and  make  friends  with 
them  by  writing  them  letters. 


I  like  to  learn  more  songs  and  play 
games.  I  like  the  picnic  we  had  and  the 
best  thing  was  the  party  because  we 
invited  everybody  over  there  and  we  sure 
had  a  nice  time  together. 

Next  year  when  we  all  come  back 
together  we  would  like  to  have  another 
Girl  Reserve  for  we  all  like  it.  Have 
some  more  parties  and  picnics  and  going 
out  camping. 

The  thing  I  like  about  Girl  Reserve 
is  we  learn  more  about  our  dear  Lord 
and  it  helps  us  to  love  everything  that 
God  made  for  us. 

Dear  Miss  Rowland  I  enjoyed  every- 
thing that  you  had  taught  us  and  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  it.  I  never  use  to 
know  some  things  that  you  taught  us  and 
I  like  it  very  much. 

With  love, 

I  am  your  friend, 

Dade:  R.  Dawks. 

Dade  is  president  of  my  Blue  Triangle 
Club.  She  is  head  officer  of  the  girls 
and  captain  of  basket  ball.  Her  mother 
is  the  club  cook  at  Chinlee. — A.  G.  R. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz., 
April  24,  1930. 

Dear  Miss  Rowland: 

I  sure  did  enjoy  the  party  we  had  this 
year  and  picnic  that  we  had. 

And  I  want  to  tell  that  I  like  all  those 
songs  that  we  had  learned  this  year  espe- 
cially the  one  about  the  Eskimo.  Because 
we  don't  have  any  Eskimo  in  our  country 
and  I  know  now  what  kind  of  house  they 
live  in  and  the  kind  of  clothes  they  wear. 

And  I  like  the  program,  too,  that  we 
had  put  on  and  also  everybody  told  us  that 
they  like  the  program  very  good.  That 
makes  me  feel  good,  and  like  the  game, 
too,  and  you  remember  one  time  that  we 
had  program  and  there  is  about  five  of 
us  told  about  the  dolls  I  like  that  program 
the  best,  because  some  of  us  don't  know 
what  Japanese  look  like.  But  now  I  know 
what  they  look  like  and  how  they  dress. 
They  dress  different  than  we,  and  the 
same  way  with  all  the  dolls  that  the  girls 
told  us  about. 

And  I  would  like  to  be  in  the  Girl 
Reserves  again  next  year,  because  I 
learned  lots  of  things  and  learned  lots  of 
songs  and  like  everything  that  we  had  this 
year. 
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I  can't  think  of  any  more  things,  so  I'll 
stop  here.    With  many  and  many  love. 

Yours  truly  friend, 

Julia  Multin. 

Julia  is  in  the  sixth  grade,  captain  of 
Company  C  and  plays  basketball.  ^  She 
is  vice-  president  of  the  Blue  Triangle 
Club.— A.  G.  R. 

A  Message  from  China 

Miss  A.  Katherine  Zierdt,  missionary 
nurse  in  Shenchow,  China,  writes :  ''We 
have  no  doctor  in  Shenchow  nor  is  the 
hospital  open,  but  patients  come  to  me  in 
numbers  daily.  I  do  not  mind  treating 
minor  ailments,  and  the  Lord  blesses  this 
work  to  the  prevention  of  these  ailments 
becoming  chronic  or  serious,  but  the 
acutely  ill  cases  worry  me.  The  Chinese 
here  cannot  understand  why  I  cannot  do 
everything.  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  pre- 
vent a  small-pox  epidemic  by  vaccinating 
all  who  come  for  two  and  one-half  cents 
—just  one  cent  in  United  States  cur- 
rency." 


Mrs.  Annetta  Winter,  Mrs.  Ward 
Hartman  and  Richard  Winter  at 
W.  M.  S.  Cabinet  Meeting 


''Tarry  Ye'' 

IN  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem 
Nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
There  were  willing  hearts,  there  were 
waiting  hearts, 
There  were  hearts  that  longed  to  know ; 
For  their  Lord  had  come  and  their  Lord 
had  gone 
Up,  up  to  the  heaven  above. 
And  they  missed  His  smile,  and  they 
missed  His  care; 
And  they  missed  His  voice  of  love. 

They  had  questioned  Him,  for  the  human 

heart 

Has  a  quick  impetuous  way; 
But  ''Tarry  ye  here  in  Jerusalem" 

Was  what  they  heard  Him  say. 
Yes,  "Tarry  ye  here  till  the  power  shall 
come, 

And  then  ye  shall  witness  for  me 
In  Jerusalem,  in  Samaria, 

And  in  lands  beyond  the  sea." 

So  they  tarried  there  till  Pentecost, 
When  the  power  in  fulness  came. 
Their  vision  was  cleared,  their  hearts 
were  filled 
And  they  spake  in  Jesus'  name. 
Though  prison  and  death  awaited  them, 

Faith  glorious  made  them  strong, 
And  the  Church  of  Christ  established 
then 

Shall  yet  sing  the  victor's  song. 

O,  Holy  Spirit  of  Pentecost, 
Thy  presence  we  need  today ! 

In  the  stress  of  care  we  miss  Thy  power 
When  we  tarry  not  to  pray. 

Give  us  willing  hearts,  give  us  waiting 
hearts, 

Give  us  hearts  that  long  for  Thee, 
And  ere  we  go,  may  we  fully  know 
Our  dear  Master's  "Tarry  Ye." 

Mrs.  Ida  Hedrick  Conrad, 

Thomasville,  R.  D., 

North  Carolina. 

Read  at  the  end  of  the  Pentecostal  Re- 
treat at  the  North  Carolina  Classical 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  Meeting. 
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A  Note  or  Two 


The  "Woman's  Press"  has  announced 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  present-day 
problems  of  Indian  girls  beginning  with 
a  splendid  one  by  Flora  Warren  Sey- 
mour, entitled  ''New  Trails  for  the  In- 
dian Woman."  Mrs.  Seymour  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers, having  been  appointed  to  the  position 
by  the  late  ex-President  Taft. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gate,  who  has  written 
many  interesting  stories  about  Indians,  is 
the  author  of  the  second  article.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  reprints  of  both  these 
articles  will  be  available  at  five  cents  each. 
Order  through  Depositories. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Grace  G,  Farmer,  author  of  the 
prayer  on  the  September  page  of  the 
Prayer  Calendar,  will  be  remembered  by 
many  as  a  teacher  of  Bible  at  the  Wilson 
College  Conference  of  Missions.  Mrs. 
Farmer  is  the  Secretary  of  Missionary 
Education  of  the  Atlantic  District  of  the 
Women's  American  Baptist  Foreign  and 
Home  Mission  Society. 

*  *  * 

An  interstate  Pentecostal  Congress  was 
held  by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Socie- 
ties of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  First  Church,  Bel- 
laire,  Ohio,  early  in  June.  These  two 
congregations  are  the  only  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
main  addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Knoch  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gress, 
pastors  of  the  two  churches,  who  used  as 
their  subjects,  "Preparedness  for  Receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit"  and  "The  Need  of 
the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Among  the 
features  were  a  duet  by  members  of  the 
Wheeling  Society  and  a  solo  by  Mrs.  Carl 
Smith,  of  Bellaire.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Knoch 
read  an  interesting  account  of  missionary 
work  in  Africa,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Gress 
spoke  on  "W^oman's  Work  in  the  Church." 

During  May  and  June  the  following 
Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memo- 
riam  were  enrolled: 


Life  Members 
Eastern  Synod 

Lancaster  Classis — Miss  Jane  Morton 
Powers,  441  West  James  Street,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Potomac  Synod 

Maryland  Classis — Mrs.  William  F. 
Myers,  Green  Street,  \\xstminster, 
Md.;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Eyerly,  653 
Oakhill  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Mercershurg  Classis — Mrs.  Samuel  E. 
Lobach,  50  West  North  Street, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Geo.  McClel- 
lan  Heberhg,  Newburg,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod 

Bast  Ohio  Classis — Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Loos,  Jr.,  222  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Members  in  Memoriam 
Eastern  Synod 

Lancaster  Classis — Mrs.  Ella  M.  Par- 
ker, 608  North  Pine  Street,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Potomac  Synod 

Maryland   Classis — Mrs.   Eliza  Funk 
Rowland,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Mercersburg     Classis— Mrs.  Henry 
Whitmore,     Greencastle,     Pa. ;  Mr. 
Henry  Whitmore,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod 

East  Ohio  Classis — Mrs.  Susan  Mot- 
tice.  East  Canton,  Oliio. 
SoiitJizvest  Ohio  Classis — Mrs.  Hannah 
Huber,  3006  Griesmer  Avenue,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Form  of  Bequest 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  \\'oman's 
Missionary  Society  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster, 
Prospect,  Ohio,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 

 dollars. 
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''In  Perils  of  Bandits*' 

Several  months  ago  there  appeared  a  series  of  articles  on  "Adventures  of  a 
Missionary  Journey  Through  China's  Backwoods."  We  left  the  travelers  at  Hwang 
Vou  P'u  or  "Yellow  Dirtville"  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane. 


HWANG  T'OU  P'U  was,  we  under- 
stood, a  fifty  li's  walk  from  the  next 
resting  place.  The  50  li  lengthened  to  60 
li,  however,  because  it  seemed  wise  to 
avoid  a  little  village  that  was  known  to 
have  a  questionable  reputation  concerning 
friendliness  to  bandits.  Whether  the  vil- 
lagers were  bandits  or  not,  no  one  could 
say,  but  our  evangelist  had  stayed  there 
on  a  night  when  no  one  had  dared  have 
any  lights  because  of  danger  from  hos- 
tile groups.  One  of  our  advisers  said  it 
would  be  all  right  to  stay  in  the  village 
because  we  had  no  soldiers  with  us,  but 
most  of  us  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
to  add  a  few  li  to  our  walk  and  get  on  to 
a  place  that  did  not  have  a  "shady"  repu- 
tation. 

But  we  were  now  walking  on  ''Uneasy 
Street."  We  found  ourselves  getting  in- 
creasingly into  Paul's  position  of  being 
"in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  ...  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness  .  .  .  ."  Just  after  we 
left  Hwang  T'ou  P'u  we  met  a  pedestrian, 
who  said  that  Tao  Yuan,  the  town  where 
we  expected  to  hold  a  rather  important 
meeting,  had  been  taken  over  by  a  bandit 
chief,  and  that  his  men  were  robbing, 
raping,  burning  and  murdering  through- 
out the  district.  The  traveler  gave  a  vivid 
account  of  what  was  happening  and  one 
would  have  guessed  that  half  of  the  citi- 
zenry were  fleeing  and  being  pursued  by 
inhuman  humans  with  drawn  .  swords. 
Careful  questioning  proved  that  the  poor 
countryman  was  more  excited  than  he 
was  informed.  This  particular  bandit 
chief  had  a  bad  reputation,  originally,  but 
he  had  gained  added  fame  by  having  a 
special  bodyguard  of  a  band  of  "Terri- 
bles."  These  "Terribles"  dressed  in  red, 
wore  large  goggles  with  colored  glasses, 
and  gained  most  advance  battles  by  ter- 
rifying the  people.  It  was  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  our  informer  had  seen  one 
of  the  "red  soldiers"  and  had  not  stayed 
long  enough  in  his  flight  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  the  things  he  fancied.  Although 


we  knew  the  fellow  had  been  too  badly 
frightened  to  give  a  reliable  account,  nev- 
ertheless, we  felt  pretty  sure  that  there 
must  be  a  little  fire  behind  so  much  smoke. 
So  we  proceeded  more  cautiously. 

The  village  where  we  stayed  that  night 
was  one  day's  stage  from  the  river  front. 
The  two  chair  passengers  and  one  pedes- 
trian of  our  group  had  left  Hwang  T'ou 
P'u  in  the  early  morning,  expecting  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  river  front  vil- 
lage. At  our  village  inn,  after  feet  wash- 
ings were  finished,  lodgings  were  ar- 
ranged for,  our  respective  bedding  had 
been  dumped  on  our  boards,  and,  after 
we  had  been  refreshed  by  a  little  supper, 
we  had  an  evening  meeting.  Evangelist 
Liu,  even  while  supper  preparations  were 
being  made,  went  out  into  the  street  and 
spoke  in  a  friendly  way  to  all  the  open- 
shop  keepers. 

Then  he  stopped  in  a  very  public  place 
and  leisurely  waited  for  the  inevita- 
ble gathering  of  youngsters.  At  first,  just 
a  few  came  up  to  see  "the  new  man  in 
town."  Liu  talked  to  them  like  a  big  boy 
talking  to  little  boys.  When  quite  a  num- 
ber had  gathered,  Liu  began  teaching 
them  military  drill.  The  youngsters 
seemed  highly  pleased.  Then  Liu  led  them 
into  learning  "Jesus  Loves  Me"  and  a 
Chinese  song  about  "Do  Away  with 
Opium,  Do  Away  with  Morphine."  In 
a  short  while,  Liu  had  that  crowd  of  boys 
marching  up  and  down  the  street  after 
him  and  singing  those  two  songs.  It  was 
a  grand  little  army  he  had  collected. 
When  our  supper  was  ready,  Liu  halted 
them  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  said,  "At- 
tention. Rest.  Do  you  youngsters  know 
any  other  children  in  this  town?"  A 
chorus  of  voices  shouted,  "Yes,  many." 
Then  Liu  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  eat 
my  supper  now.  You  get  those  others 
and  bring  them  around  right  after  sup- 
per." The  army  disbanded.  About  thirty 
minutes  later,  the  children  were  back  with 
a  group  of  others.  Evangelists  Liu  and 
Swen  held  the  meeting,  and  those  young- 
sters sat  through  it  in  quiet  loyalty  to 
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their  leader.  Liu  told  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  made  it  too  long  for 
children's  interest,  but  they  were  very 
quiet.  Their  minds  were  too  occupied  to 
know  that  there  were  any  foreigners 
about. 

That  night,  after  we  had  retired,  some 
of  us  heard  a  runner  reach  the  town  and 
call  out  that  Tao  Yuan's  local  militia  had 
again  come  into  the  village  not  many  li 
away;  and  that  Bandit  Djou's  men  had 
re-entered  Tao  Yuan.  Some  of  us  won- 
dered if  the  militia  had  fought  and  been 
defeated  by  the  bandits.  We  didn't  know 
just  what  the  move  meant,  but  we  left 
the  village  next  morning  at  daybreak,  in- 
tending to  go  several  li  farther  on  our 
way  before  breakfast,  and  at  the  break- 
fast place  inquire  definitely  about  the 
safety  of  the  journey  ahead  of  us.  We 
hadn't  reached  our  destination,  however, 
when  we  met  the  two  chair  riders  and 
the  advance  pedestrian.  They  had  turned 
back,  and  were  headed  for  Shenchow. 
They  said  it  was  impossible  to  go  on,  and 
that  it  was  very  unwise  to  stop  at  the 
river- front  village,  because  that  village 
would  certainly  be  raided  if  the  bandits 
came  up  to  fight  the  Tao  Yuan  militia. 
Our  friends  had  information  that  the 
bandits  had  left  Tao  Yuan,  but  that  the 
local  militia  had  fallen  upon  their  rear 
guard  and  killed  some  of  their  number  as 
they  were  leaving  the  city.  Whereupon, 
the  bandits  had  returned  in  larger  force, 
and  threatened  to  kill  so  many  for  every 
bandit  killed,  and  the  local  militia  had 
fled,  lest  they  be  overpowered  and  their 
guns  be  taken  from  them. 

We  were  nonplussed.  No  one  wanted 
to  go  back,  and  it  certainly  didn't  seem 
wise  to  go  on.  We  figured  that  we  could 
afford  to  avoid  Tao  Yuan  if  we  could 
find  another  back  route  to  Changsha. 
Someone  said  there  was  a  way,  but  it 
would  add  another  hundred  li  to  our 
walking ;  besides,  we  couldn't  be  sure  that 
the  other  end  of  that  route  was  any  more 
safe  than  the  position  we  were  in  now. 

The  plan  to  hold  a  District  Meeting  in 
Tao  Yuan  was  not  an  easy  one  to  aban- 
don. One  of  our  party  seemed  frightened 
enough  to  want  to  go  straight  back  to 
Shenchow.  While  the  rest  of  us  hesi- 
tated, the  chair  carriers  said  that  they 


didn't  care  what  we  did,  but  they  wanted 
their  breakfasts.  That  settled  the  discus- 
sion, for  the  nearest  place  to  breakfast 
was  some  road-huts  in  the  direction  to- 
ward which  we  were  walking.  The  chair 
party  turned  back  with  us,  and  we  all 
went  on  to  breakfast.  While  we  were 
at  the  road-huts,  an  hour  or  so  elapsed, 
and  pedestrians  from  Tao  Yuan- way  be- 
gan coming  through.  We  questioned  all 
of  them.  A  gentle  rain  delayed  us  until 
quite  a  large  party  had  come  in  from 
Tao  Yuan.  They  verified  our  former  in- 
formation, but  said  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  go  into  Tao  Yuan  by  boat.  By 
the  time  the  rain  was  over,  we  all  were  of 
the  opinion  that  we  could  risk  going  on. 

The  chair  people  and  one  advance 
pedestrian  went  on  to  the  river  front  vil- 
lage, and  the  rest  of  us  stayed  the  night 
at  the  town  where  the  Tao  Yuan  militia 
were  camped.  Information  from  the  mil- 
itia could  be  interpreted  any  way  one 
wanted  to  take  it:  Tao  Yuan  was  or  was 
not  safe  for  common  travelers  like  us. 

The  inn  where  we  spent  the  night  hap- 
pened to  have  an  opium  den  in  the  loft. 
The  chief  visitors  of  the  den  seemed  to 
be  Tao  Yuan  militia  men.  I  stayed  in  a 
back  room  because  I  was  tired  and  did 
not  feel  too  easy  under  the  scrutiny  of 
some  of  those  loose-mouthed  soldiers. 
Evangelist  Liu  sat  out  in  the  main  room 
of  the  inn,  and  the  sounds  soon  indi- 
cated that  he  had  collected  his  usual  bunch 
of  urchins.  When  I  heard  them  singing 
"Jesus  Loves  Me"  and  ''Do  Away  with 
Opium,  Do  Away  with  Morphine,"  I  felt 
that  Liu  surely  was  courageous  to  start 
them  singing  the  opium  song  right  under 
an  opium  den.  A  little  later,  when  a  sol- 
dier in  the  loft  demanded  that  the  inn- 
keeper get  him  some  opium,  the  latter 
objected  because  he  was  afraid  his  new 
guests  would  inform  on  him,  but  the  sol- 
dier grew  so  threatening  that  the  inn- 
keeper had  to  comply  with  the  request 
"Any  way,"  the  soldier  said,  "those  peo- 
ple are  just  crazy  preachers  of  a  doc- 
trine." 

We  left  our  village  at  daybreak,  after 
sleeping  very  little  through  the  night.  Our 
early  sleep  had  been  broken  by  the  sound 
of  a  rifle  shot,  which  proved  to  be  a  sen- 
try's answer  to  a  traveler  who  came  up 
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in  the  dark  and  was  too  confused  to  an- 
swer the  demand  for  pass- word.  When 
we  reached  the  river- front  village,  Mieh 
Chia  Ho,  which  might  be  translated 
''Wheat  Rivertown,"  we  found  the  eat- 
ing places  crowded  with  travelers,  both 
going  down  and  coming  up.  We  asked 
more  questions  about  the  situation  at  Tao 
Yuan. 

Had  we  known  that  on  this  day,  April 
23,  three  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  our 
Shenchow  district  were  being  maltreated 
and  murdered  by  country  bandits  in  a 
district  two  days  southwest  of  Shenchow, 
we  doubtless  would  have  hesitated  about 
our  own  position.  But  we  reached  Tao 
Yuan  without  being  stopped  by  bandits  or 
soldiers  and  were  greeted  with  expres- 
sions of  relief  for  our  safety  by  the  Chi- 
nese Christians  who  were  anxiously 
awaiting  our  arrival.  Our  Chinese  fellow 
travelers  stayed  with  Christians  of  the  Tao 
Yuan  congregation,  and  Mr.  Snyder  and 
I  went  to  the  home  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  Presbyterian  missionaries.  Tao 
Yuan  shops  were  closed,  and  the  Jen- 
kinses soon  explained  that  the  town  had 
indeed  been  looted,  and  that  they  feared 
it  again  because  the  present  soldiers  in  the 
city  were  a  group  of  the  bandits.  These 
bandit  soldiers  had  all  been  trying  to 
force  their  way  into  Changteh,  and  when 
repeated  attacks  had  been  repulsed,  with 
much  loss  to  the  bandits,  the  latter  had 
sacked  the  part  of  Changteh  outside  the 
city  wall  and  had  retreated  to  Tao  Yuan 
to  sack  and  loot  that  place.  They  had 
opened  the  jail  and  released  over  two 
hundred  criminals.  The  Jenkins*  home 
had  been  entered  twice,  and  the  family 
naturally  felt  ven^  uneasy.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  protection  from  authorities. 
Our  first  night  in  Tao  Yuan  we  slept 
more  uneasily  than  before. 

After  our  arrival  and  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese delegates  from  the  church  of  our 
part  of  Hunan,  the  West  Hunan  District 
Association  called  its  meeting.  The  work 
of  the  Association  went  off  quite  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  The  organizers  felt 
highly  pleased  that  this  Association,  prob- 
ably the  newest  of  all  and  the  one  most 


severely  aflfected  by  near-famine  condi- 
tions, would  be  able  to  report  to  Synod 
that  their  per-member  apportionment  had 
been  paid  in  full.  Of  course,  the  amount 
was  very  small,  and  it  was  only  a  begin- 
ning, but  it  really  was  a  beginning  and  a 
start  toward  indigenous  church  responsi- 
bility. 

We  felt  much  rejoiced  to  be  accepted 
in  the  unity  of  Christian  fellowship  with 
the  Chinese  membership  of  the  churches 
of  Tao  Yuan  and  Changteh  districts.  It 
was  good  for  the  experience  of  all  to  have 
those  Christian  delegates  of  our  own 
farther  district  meet  the  Christians  of  the 
lower  district.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
organizations  of  churches  will  not  be 
mere  organizations  for  exterior  reasons, 
but  that  the  unity  of  fellowship  and  the 
exchange  of  experiences  will  be  of  great 
spiritual  strength  and  benefit  to  all  Chris- 
tians of  the  districts. 

Perhaps  Paul  did  not  have  many 
greater  problems  in  his  work  among  the 
early  churches.  Hunan  had  been  plun- 
dered and  pillaged  by  Communists,  and 
one  of  their  great  battle  cries  was  "Down 
with  Christianity  and  away  with  relig- 
ion !"  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  for  rejoic- 
ing to  realize  that  many  Chinese  Chris- 
tians have  stood  the  battering  and  indig- 
nities of  such  hostile  groups,  and  have 
remained  loyal  to  their  faith  in  Christ. 
Scarcely  could  it  have  been  more  difficult 
for  those  early  Christians.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  difficulties  should  arise 
among  the  Christians  themselves,  for  it  is 
only  natural  that  some  would  be  accused 
of  being  "carried  away  by  false  doc- 
trines." And  some  would  resent  that  their 
faith  had  given  them  such  little  "imme- 
diate reward."  And  there  would  be  a  few 
factions.  But  the  Fellowship  of  the  Asso- 
ciation sought  to  deal  gently  with  these 
people  so  new  in  the  life  of  Christ  and 
entreated  that  the  groups  might  live  at 
peace  among  themselves. 

(To  be  continued) 

Grace  Walborn  Sn\t)Er. 

Shenchow,  China. 
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Sunday-School  and  Building 

207  Kita  Arai,  Nagasaki  Machi,  Tokyo,  Japan 


FOR  a  number  of  years  Miss  B.  Cath- 
erine Pifer  conducted  a  Sunday 
school  in  her  own  home  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
But  very  soon  the  Httle  school  far  out- 
grew these  small  quarters  and  the  Mis- 
sion recommended  that  a  Sunday  school 
building  be  erected  for  this  work.  Alas, 
funds  were  not  available!  After  months 
of  waiting  and  carrying  on  under  the  han- 
dicap of  extremely  crowded  space,  with 
almost  no  equipment.  Miss  Pifer  decided 
to  take  her  own  savings  for  this  cause.  The 
building  is  completed  and  teachers  and 
children  are  happy  in  their  new  surround- 
ings. Already  the  influence  of  the  new 
home  of  the  Sunday  school  is  being  felt 
and  seen  in  the  work. 

This  picture  was  taken  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  April,  1930.  As  is  usual  in 
in  the  case  of  such  group  pictures,  not  all 
members  of  the  school  were  present  when 
it  was  taken.  Miss  Pifer  appears  in  the 
center  of  the  doorway,  with  three  of  her 
five  assistant  teachers.  The  fourth  is 
standing  at  the  extreme  left,  while  the 
fifth  is  seen  in  the  front  row  at  the  ex- 


treme right,  holding  a  child.  All  the  other 
grown  folks  are  members  of  the  Adult 
Bible  Class  taught  by  Miss  Pifer.  The 
aged  man  seen  at  the  right  is  now  in  his 
eighties  and  has  missed  but  three  Sun- 
days in  four  years,  At  the  time  of  the 
Y&ry  severe  earthquakes  several  years  ago, 
Miss  Pifer  was  away  from  Tokyo.  This 
gentleman  took  charge  of  her  home  and 
saw  to  it  that  nothing  was  disturbed. 
Refugees  were,  however,  allowed  to  take 
shelter  in  her  yard  and  on  the  porch. 
Most  of  the  wells  in  and  near  the  city 
were  destroyed,  but  Miss  Pifer's  was  not 
at  all  broken.  Many  people  came  to  this 
well  to  draw  water  and  proclaimed  that 
the  reason  it  was  not  harmed  was  because 
of  the  beautiful  life  of  its  owner. 
"Truly,"  said  they,  "Miss  Pifer's  God 
watches  over  her." 

Members  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  and  Girls'  Missionary  Guild  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  know  that  at  the 
Annual  Cabinet  Meeting  held  in  Dayton, 
it  was  decided  to  send  $1250  to  reimburse 
Miss  Pifer  for  her  savings,  invested  in 
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the  building.  This  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  modest  equipment  she  desires  for  it, 
also.  $1200  of  this  sum  came  from  the 
Foreign  portion  of  this  year's  Thank 
Offering  and  $50  was  a  special  gift  from 
West  New  York  Classical  Society.  From 


the  coming  Thank  Offering,  we  have 
promised  Miss  Pifer  $300  for  a  kinder- 
garten teacher.  What  a  privilege  it  is  to 
share  in  such  a  project  and  what  joy 
there  will  be  in  Miss  Pifer's  heart  when 
she  hears  that  we,  at  home,  are  standing 
by. 


Embattled  Women 

{May  he  used  with  November  program  if  desired) 

An  informal  discussion  of  practical  things  women  can  do  to  bring  about  peace. 
The  discussion  will  be  more  effective  if  the  parts  are  memorized.  By  all  means  give 
them  out  beforehand  and  see  that  all  parts  are  at  least  well  read. 


Unseen  Voice — 'The  women  of  the 
world  want  peace.  There  is  no  mother 
who  clasps  her  first  son  in  her  arms  to 
whom  the  tales  of  past  wars  and  the 
rumor  of  future  wars  do  not  strike 
terror.  From  Japan,  from  England, 
from  republican  Germany,  from  war- 
torn  France  and  Belgium,  from  the  gold- 
star  home  of  America"  ...  in  many 
languages  comes  the  cry,  "We  women  of 
the  world  want  peace !" 

Average  Woman — But  what  can  I  do 
to  bring  about  such  a  peace? 

Mrs.  Practical  Way — The  first  place 
where  a  woman  can  do  something  for 
peace  is  in  her  own  home.  It's  a  truism 
that  a  child's  habits  are  formed  in  his 
first  seven  years.  What  he  learns  then 
determines  what  he  is  to  be  and  what  he 
is  to  believe.  The  woman  who  can  instil 
into  her  child's  mind  an  appreciation  of 
and  a  love  for  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
will  have  done  much  for  peace.  What 
are  our  children's  play  habits?  Do  the 
women  of  our  community,  of  our  own 
family,  buy  such  toys  as  guns,  soldiers 
and  tanks  for  their  children?  Why  not 
put  forth  an  organized  effort  to  boycott 
such  toys  ?  Their  importation  would  then 
cease. 

Mrs.  Friendly  Nation — ''Another  prac- 
tical way  to  foster  in  our  children  the  will 
for  peace  is  to  help  them  make  friends 
with  the  people  of  other  nations."  How 
can  this  be  done?  "By  getting  to  know 
the  Italian  who  sells  your  fruit,"  the 
woman  from  whom  you  buy  your  lace, 
"by  entertaining  in  your  homes  the  for- 
eign students  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 


Not  by  shunning  the  foreigner  at  our 
door,  but  by  courting  him.  For,  if  we 
cannot  be  friends  with  our  neighbors, 
how  can  we  hope  to  be  friendly  with  the 
world?"  It  is  much  more  important  that 
we  teach  our  children  to  appreciate  the 
world  as  it  is  today  than  that  they  know 
every  classic  fragment  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Greece.  To  understand  and  appre- 
ciate present-day  Italy,  France,  England 
and  Japan  is  the  point  of  historical  study. 
And  the  best  way  to  understand  the 
nations  as  they  are  today  is  to  make 
friends  with  the  "foreigner  around  the 
corner." 

Mother  o'Boys — I'm  a  mother  of  boys 
and  am  interested  in  what  can  be  done  in 
our  schools.  How  and  what  are  my  boys 
taught?  "Education  is  the  sword  of  a 
progressing  peace,"  which  makes  me 
think  it  is  a  very  important  matter.  "If 
we  teach  history,  economics,  geography  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  we  are  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  which  is  always 
right  and  which  never  makes  any  mis- 
takes, how  can  we  expect  our  children  to 
grow  up  anything  but  bigoted  brag- 
garts?" "Any  teacher  or  parent  who 
teaches  his  child  'My  country  right  or 
wrong!'  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  next 
war." 

"In  France  no  teacher  has  to  use  a  text 
book  of  which  he  does  not  approve,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  teachers' 
union,  many  text-books  teaching  hatred 
or  contempt  of  other  nations  are  being 
discarded.  In  Germany  the  new  repub- 
lican constitution,  itself,  demands  that  all 
teaching  be  "in  the  spirit  of  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  nations." 
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Voice  (offstage) — "In  Los  Angeles, 
the  public  schools  are  taking  great  strides 
toward  peace  by  having  a  teacher  from 
each  school  in  charge  of  fostering  inter- 
national friendship.  These  teachers  form 
a  committee  which  stimulates  the  interest 
of  the  children  .  .  .  by  conducting 
pageants  showing  the  life  of  different 
nations,  by  holding  essay  contests  and  de- 
bates on  international  questions,  and  by 
celebrating  Armistice  Day  and  other 
national  holidays  by  such  reminders  as 
General  Pershing  gave  at  the  tomb  of  the 
unknown  soldier  in  Paris." 

"Comrade !"  saluted  General  Pershing, 
"You  have  fought  against  a  great  calam- 
ity .  .  .  war;  but  your  work  will  never 
be  ended  till  all  peoples  have  rid  them- 
selves of  the  burden  which  the  prepara- 
tion of  war  imposes  .  .  .  your  sacrifice 
will  be  sterile  unless  a  generous  sentiment 
of  co-operation  replaces  hate." 

"But  the  women  of  the  country  not 
only  have  a  practical  chance  to  prevent 
wars  by  teaching  their  children  the  facts 
about  past  wars.  They  should  also  teach 
themselves  about  tJie  history  zvhich  is  now 
being  made." 

Mrs.  Knowlittlc — How  I  wish  all  these 
things  had  been  done  when  I  was  a  child. 
I  seem  to  know  little  about  the  history 
which  is  now  being  made.  I  find  it  means 
constant  study  and  hard  reading  to  keep 
up  with  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  the  World  Court  and 
all  the  other  great  Conferences  for  Peace 
which  have  been  held. 

Mrs.  Up-to-Date — "The  only  way  to 
work  intelligently  for  peace  is  to  study 
the  causes  of  war  and  the  machinery  for 
prevention." 

Mrs.  Average  W oman — "But  where 
will  we  find  such  facts?" 

Mrs.  Up-to-Date  —  "Li  the  pubhc 
libraries.  In  forums  for  discussion  of 
national  and  international  policies  which 
are  now  being  fostered  in  many  commun- 
ities. It  is  not  enough  to  hear  ardent 
peace  advocates.  The  intelligent  woman 
should  be  able  to  listen  to  the  militarist, 
to  the  economist,  to  the  historian,  and  to 
the  clergyman,  and  to  sift  from  these 
various  aspects  of  the  question  her  own 
beliefs.     Women  must  know  the  facts 


about  peace  and  war  before  they  can  talk 
of  peace.  .  .  .  We  must  not  be  afraid 
to  think  for  ourselves."  Having  once 
settled  in  her  mind  that  peace  is 
economic  and  practical  "the  modem 
woman  is  in  a  position  to  talk  peace  to 
every  one  she  meets  ...  to  the  grocer, 
the  milkman,  the  preacher,  to  her  chil- 
dren, her  friends,  her  fellow  club  mem- 
bers, to  her  own  husband."  I  wish  the 
United  States  were  in  the  World  Court. 

Mrs.  Average  Woman — "I'd  like  to 
know  in  what  way  we  women  can  help 
to  bring  about  peace  through  the  World 
Court?" 

Mrs.  Practical  Way — "That  is  most 
important.  We  can  vote  for  it  .  .  .  and 
see  that  our  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton vote  for  it.  W^e  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  France 
the  battle-cry  today  is,  'Give  us  women 
the  vote  so  that  we  may  vote  for  peace !'  " 
Madame  IMarie  Louise  Puech,  who  repre- 
sented France  at  the  1930  Conference  on 
the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  at  Washing- 
ton, at  which  millions  of  women  all  over 
the  world  were  represented,  has  been 
working  for  peace  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Mrs.  Up-to-Date — "I  was  at  that  Con- 
ference. You  should  have  seen  the  im-' 
pressive  picture  made  by  the  'little  Japa- 
nese delegate/  Mrs.  Tsune  Gauntlett, 
who  in  spite-  of  mothering  six  children, 
has  been  an  active  worker  for  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  and  woman's  suffrage  as  well  as 
peace.  She  stood  on  the  platform  sur- 
rounded by  bundles  of  papers  containing 
the  signatures,  secured  in  twenty  days, 
of  180,000  Japanese  women  who  want 
peace !"  . 

Mrs.  Friendly  Nation — "In  England  the 
women  are  using  their  influence  for  peace 
in  a  very  practical  way.  At  recent  parlia- 
mentary elections,  the  women  forced  the 
candidates  to  announce  where  they  stood 
on  the  question  of  disarmament  and 
world  peace.  The  battle-cry  of  this  peace 
army  was,  'Elect  a  peace  parliament !'  " 
...  A  large  number  of  their  candidates 
were  elected. 

Mrs.  Up-to-Date  —  "I  read  in  The 
Christian  Herald  that  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  said,  'We  must  have  a  peace 
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machinery  to  take  the  place  of  war. 
The  World  Court  ...  is  a  definite  step 
toward  building  up  this  machinery.  We 
women  must  see  that  our  senators  vote 
the  right  way.'  " 

Mrs.  Average  Woman — ''But  how  can 
I,  living  in  Podunk,  make  my  senator 
vote  for  the  World  Court  ?" 


Mrs.  Up-to-Date 
him." 


"By    writing  to 


Mrs.  Stay-at-Home — "But  he  wouldn't 
read  my  letter!" 

Mrs.  Up-to-Date — "Perhaps  not.  But 
one  of  his  secretaries  will.  The  senator 
represents  you  and  me  as  well  as  the  war- 


backers  .  .  .  and  will  probably  feel  bound 
to  vote  the  way  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stituency wants  him  to.  He  doesn't  dare 
do  otherwise  if  he  wants  to  be  re-elected. 
It  will  do  some  good  for  you  to  write  him 
alone.  But,  if  we  both  write  and  our 
families  write,  and  our  friends  write,  and 
our  club  members  write  and  say,  'We 
want  peace !'  .  .  .  working  together  then 
we  will  get  what  we  want — a  lasting 
peace — an  active  peace — an  intelligent 
peace."  Let  us  begin  now  by  "thinking 
peace"  and  then  by  our  actions  do  what 
we  can  to  bring  peace  into  the  world. 

Adapted  from  article  by  Grace  Nies 
Fletcher. 

March  22,  1930,  Christian  Herald. 


The  Reading  Course 


CEASE  FIRING !  And  Other  Stories, 
by  Winifred  Hulbert.  Illustrated  by 
Jeanne  de  Lanux.  Here  are  stories  about 
boys  and  girls  in  many  countries.  Mimi 
and  Ernest  from  Austria;  a  little  rug 
weaver  from  Persia;  an  American  boy 
who  sees  the  signing  of  the  Kellogg  Peace 
Pact;  a  Japanese  boy  who  helps  stop  a 
cholera  epidemic — these  and  other  young 
people  of  today  have  exciting  adventures 
that  American  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy. 
These  stories  have  the  rare  combination 
of  really  thrilling  plots  and  accurate  his- 
torical background.  The  book  was  writ- 
ten under  the  direction  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Association,  and  has  its  endorse- 
ment. This  is  the  first  American  book 
for  boys  and  girls  definitely  pointing  out 
the  results  of  work  of  the  League.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.50 — 2  units  on  the  Reading 
Course. 

THE  TURN  TOWARD  PEACE,  by 
Florence  Brewer  Boeckel,  Education 
Director  of  the  National  Council  for  Pre- 
vention of  War — ready  in  October — 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  book  for  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  peace.  Price,  cloth 
$1.00,  paper  60  cents — 2  units  on  the 
Reading  Course. 

HOW  CAME  OUR  CONSTITU- 
TION ?  by  Mary  Clark  Barnes.  "An  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  which  should  do 
much  to  produce  a  better  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  our  consti- 
tutional laws."  Price,  cloth  $1.00 — 1  unit 
on  the  Reading  Course. 


Is  it  moving  along  with  all  the  usual 
speed  and  enthusiasm  or  has  warm 
weather  retarded  its  momentum — that 
Reading  Course  in  your  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  or  Girls'  Missionary 
Guild?  Many  people,  you  know,  have 
more  free  hours  in  the  vacation  season — 
especially  school  girls — and  would  wel- 
come a  suggestion  as  to  "timely  and  time- 
less" material  in  your  missionary  library. 

Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  Director  of  the 
Educational  Commission,  says :  "In  pre- 
paring the  Reading  Course  we  have 
selected  books  to  enrich  our  spiritual  ex- 
periences and  release  our  sympathies  and 
afTections — books  which  reflect  standards 
of  thought  and  action  for  our  guidance 
and  encouragement.  In  the  fiction,  we 
trust  readers  will  find  more  than  the 
story.  The  purpose  of  the  novel  is  to 
recreate  people  and  events,  reflect  social 
life,  moral  reaction,  aims,  problems  and 
habits  of  people. 

143  Reading  Course  Diplomas  were 
awarded  at  Classical  Meetings  in  1930. 
How  many  more  readers  will  have  at- 
tained at  least  50  units  by  next  spring? 
The  proud  possessors  of  the  beautiful 
parchment  diplomas  will  have,  because  of 
their  enlarged  vision  and  understanding, 
truly  launched  out  on  the  path  to  World 
Brotherhood. 

One  Woman's  Missionary  Society  re- 
ports a  very  interesting  discussion  of 
the  Reading  Course  Books  read  by  the 
various  members  during  the  year.  Per- 
haps this  might  arouse  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  non-readers  in  your  society. 
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The  Will  to  Co-operate — Plus 

By  Sue  Waddeel 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Leadership  Training"^ 


IT  is  a  day  not  only  of  international  and 
interdenominational  but  of  inter-organ- 
izational activity  as  well.  Co-operation  is 
the  word  of  the  hour.  It  has  been  wisely 
stated  that  organizations  as  well  as  per- 
sons need  more  than  the  will  to  co- 
operate, they  need  to  set  up  the  mechanics 
for  co-operation.  With  the  very  best  will 
in  the  world  toward  each  other  it  is  pos- 
sible for  organizations  of  similar  purpose 
to  stand  in  each  other's  way  and  thus 
check  progress  in  the  very  work  they  are 
organized  to  support.  But  when  we  link 
to  a  co-operative  spirit  actual  lines  of 
co-operative  endeavor,  we  find  ourselves 
moving  forward  steadily  and  construc- 
tively. 

Such  a  step  toward  co-operative  en- 
deavor in  the  field  of  missionary  educa- 
tion was  taken  this  year  by  the  Council 
■of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement  and  representatives  of  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. It  is  known  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Leadership  Training.  If  one 
were  to  search  through  the  correspon- 
dence and  reports  of  these  organizations 
for  months  back  it  would  be  easy  to  pick 
out  such  phrases  as  ''acutely  feeling  the 
need  of  leadership  development  in  the 
local  church,"  and  "on  all  sides  the 
church  is  calling  for  more  leaders." 

Why  set  up  Conferences  and  Schools 
of  Missions  if  there  are  few  trained 
teachers  for  them?  Why  write  study 
1)ooks  if  leaders  are  not  forthcoming  to 
put  them  before  our  churches?  Such 
questions,  striking  deep  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  programs  of  each  organiza- 
tion, were  ever-present  at  executive  meet- 
ings. Various  committees  had  from  time 
to  time  been  appointed  to  study  the  sub- 
ject ;  plans  to  meet  the  need  had  been 
discussed  and  tried  out  in  the  separate 
headquarters.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
taking  a  forward  step;  so  when,  at  the 

*Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner  is  a  member  of 
this  Committee. 


Annual  Meetings  held  in  January,  1930, 
at  Atlantic  City,  it  was  proposed  to  work 
jointly  on  this  great  problem,  the  project 
was  entered  into  with  eagerness. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  will  be 
looked  upon  not  so  much  as  an  organizer 
and  promoter  of  individual  institutes,  but 
as  a  counselling  group  and  an  assembler 
of  experience  in  this  line,  standing  ready 
at  all  times  to  be  of  service  in  setting  up 
training  institutes. 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  leadership 
needs  throughout  the  country  has  led  the 
committee  to  recommend  that  all  Train- 
ing Institutes  include  classes  or  discus- 
sion groups  for  three  types  of  need. 

"To  explore  the  whole  field  of  leader- 
ship training  in  the  missionary  enterprise 
and  to  initiate  the  best  plans  and  methods 
for  training  leaders  for  the  missionary 
cause,"  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the 
committee.  Three  representatives,  each, 
from  the  Council,  Federation  and  Move- 
ment, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Conferences  and  Schools  of  Mis- 
sions of  these  three  bodies,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  International  Council  is  the 
basis  of  committee  membership.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  this  joint  group  held  on 
March  fourth,  Mrs.  Orrin  R.  Judd  was 
chosen  Chairman. 

The  Committee  has  set  itself  as  main 
tasks  for  the  present:  (1)  holding  of 
Training  Institutes  for  leaders  in  Con- 
ferences and  Schools  of  Missions  and 
teachers  of  mission  study  books  in  places 
already  conscious  of  this  need;  (2)  sur- 
veying the  entire  country  to  discover 
points  where  such  Institutes  might  be 
held  in  the  future  and  (3)  seeking  to 
stimulate  interest  and  discover  needs  for 
this  type  of  training  in  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

Two  Institutes  have  already  been  held 
with  results  that  justify  them;  the  first  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  May  5-6;  and  the 
other  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  May 
8,  9,  10.  The  Indianapolis  Institute  had 
been  partly  set  up  by  a  state  group  and 
the  Committee  helped  in  suggesting  pro- 
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gram  and  leadership.  The  Englewood 
Institute  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

( 1 )  For  inspiration  or  missionary  con- 
viction, presenting  the  importance  of  mis- 
sionary training,  a  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture available,  and  ways  in  which  the  mis- 
sionary attitude  can  be  developed  in  Sum- 
mer Camps,  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  and 
various  Summer  Conferences. 

(2)  For  background  information  on 
subjects  with  which  otherwise  exper- 
ienced leaders  are  unfamiliar.  Textbook 
courses  would  be  amplified  by  survey 
address,  and  question  and  answer  periods 


led  by  persons  well  posted  on  the  various 
mission  fields. 

(3)  For  specific  methods  in  teaching 
missions  to  adults,  young  people  and  chil- 
dren, very  practical  sessions  including 
actual  laboratory  work  in  preparation  for 
teaching  the  textbooks  to  all  ages. 

"To  inspire,  to  inform,  to  prepare,  to 
empower"  was  the  slogan  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Institute.  These  are  key  words  of 
leadership  training.  May  the  record  of 
Indianapolis  and  Englewood,  added  to 
the  valuable  experiences  of  past  years 
serve  to  unlock  doors  all  over  our  land 
and  to  point  the  way  to  larger  effort  and 
increased  enthusiasm  in  this  important 
part  of  our  missionary  enterprise. 


Love  the  Law  of  Life 

By  Toyohiko  Kagawa 
Translated  by  J.  F.  Gressitt 


It  is  interesting  to  find  in  a  Japanese 
convert  to  Christianity  perhaps  the  most 
whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  their  most  dynamic 
expression  as  a  way  of  life  that  the  Chris- 
tian world  today  affords. 

The  author  sees  love  literally  as  the 
law,  the  moving  power,  the  inspiration, 
the  comprehensive  purpose  of  life,  and 
he  endeavors  here  to  study  its  forms,  its 
emergence  into  conscious  expression,  its 
evolution  into  the  highest  good.  He  con- 
siders it  first  on  its  lower  levels  and 
shows  it  evolving  from  the  methods  of 
nature  where  "love  Hes  buried  in  the  cos- 
mos," from  the  instinct  of  mutual  aid  in 
animals,  from  the  protective  instincts  of 
motherhood  into  its  various  manifesta- 
tions in  mankind.  Here  he  studies  the 
evolution  of  its  forms  and  its  ethics,  its 


manifestations  in  sex,  romance,  marriage, 
sets  forth  the  need  for  it  in  labor  and 
social  movements  and  in  economic  theory 
and  practice,  and  his  conviction  that  these 
advance  along  right  and  successful  lines 
only  when  they  are  based  on  love,  and  so 
carries  his  discussion  on  through  the  rela- 
tions between  love  and  education,  art  and 
science  to  the  identification  of  Love  with 
God.  "God  as  Law,"  he  exclaims,  "God 
as  the  Ideal,  God  as  the  Philosophical 
Absolute,  is  not  the  power  which  saves 
me.  The  God  who  saves  me  is  none  other 
than  Love.  God  is  the  Power  of  Life 
revealed  in  Love — the  Effort  of  Cosmic 
Will  which  would  lift  all  and  save  all." 

The  New  York  Times. 
While  not  included  on  the  Reading 
Course,  "Love  the  Law  of  Life"  is  rec- 
ommended for  discriminate  readers. 


Quiz 

1 —  What  are  the  key  words  of  leadership  training? 

2 —  Which  District  Association  in  China  reported  to  Synod  that  its  per-meniher 
apportionment  had  been  paid  in  full? 

3 —  Where  can  you  be  vaccimted  for  one  cent? 

4 —  How  can  women  help  to  bring  about  Peace? 

5 —  Who  is  the  author  of  the  Prayer  on  the  September  page  of  the  Calendar? 

6 —  Does  a  citizen  ahmys  have  the  right  to  vote? 

7 —  On  what  occasion  did  Merle  say  "/  choose  to  love  Jesus''? 

8 —  Name  several  books  on  the  Reading  Course. 

9 —  In  what  way  have  we  had  a  special  part  in  Miss  Pifer's  Sunday-school  Build- 
ing? 

10 — What  zvas  Dr.  Poling's  opinion  of  ''Tiger,  Tiger"? 
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Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschnis 


Packets,  Packets,  Packets — here  and 
there  and  everywhere  we  have  searched 
for  material  for  the  leaflets  that  are  to  go 
into  these  packets  and  now  we  are  pressed 
for  room  on  the  shelves  to  house  the  leaf- 
lets as  they  arrive  from  the  printer ! 
Please  order  early  and  help  us  to  reduce 
our  stock. 

Woman's  Missionary  Society — fifty- 
five  leaflets  of  suggested  programs,  clip- 
ping sheets,  poems,  dialogs,  songs,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  those  who  will  be  asked  to 
take  part  in  the  program.  All  of  this  for 
75c.  The  leaflet,  ''Face  \'alue,"  is  for  the 
information  of  the  Program  Committee. 
Use  it  in  planning  your  programs. 

Girls'  Missionary  Guild — This  prom- 
ises to  be  a  most  helpful  packet  of  many 
new  leaflets  to  make  the  Guild  meetings 
interesting.  50c. 

Mission  Band — If  any  one  had  told  me 
that  this  packet  would  have  so  much  fine 
material  in  it,  I  would  have  said,  (after 
last  year's  packet) — *Tt  is  impossible  to 
have  a  finer  packet  for  Mission  Band 
leaders  than  the  one  of  1929."  But,  here 
it  is  I  Absolutely  new  programs  for  the 
tiny  tots  on  "The  Book  of  an  Indian 
Baby"  which  sells  for  40c.  Then  there 
are  programs  for  the  Festival  days  of  the 
year,  and — but,  why  try  to  tell  you 
everything?  50c  sent  for  the  Mission 
Band  Packet  will  convince  you. 

Sfczvardship  Packet — It  is  ready  !  Price 
15c.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  reader  of  this  packet  will  re- 
ceive one- fourth  of  a  unit  credit  on  the 
Reading  Course.  Also,  look  for  the  leaf- 
let "Best  Sellers  on  Christian  Steward- 
ship" in  the  W.  M.  S.  Packet.  On  it  are 
recorded  the  names  of  a  number  of  new 
books  on  this  interesting  topic.  A  com- 
mendable number  of  women  are  reading 
the  stewardship  books.  ''The  Message  of 
Stewardship"  by  Cushman  is  printed  in  a 
special  paper  edition  for  40c.  (Two  units 
are  earned  by  reading  this  book).  ''The 
Victory  of  Mar}-  Christopher"  by  Calkins 


is  published  in  limp  cloth  edition  at  15c. 
(One  unit  is  earned  by  reading  this 
book). 

Christian  Citizoiship  Packet — (for- 
merly Temperance).  This  is  actually  the 
best  packet  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever 
issued.  At  15c,  every  society  should  use 
at  least  one  Packet.  Each  reader  will  earn 
one- fourth  of  a  unit  for  reading  this 
packet. 

•  Organization  and  Membership  Packet 
— larger  than  ever  before  with  five  or  six 
new  leaflets  for  the  Synodical  and  Classi- 
cal Secretary  of  Organization  and  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  ^lembership  Committee 
in  the  local  church.  10c — half  the  price 
of  this  packet  in  former  years! 

Thank  Offering  Packet — 30c  is  not  one 
cent  too  much  for  this  particular  packet. 
The  new  service  of  responsive  reading, 
song  and  directed  prayer,  several  new 
plays,  a  Service  and  supplement  for  Mis- 
sion Bands,  a  new  Invitation  Card,  a  new 
story,  a  new  Announcement  Card  and  a 
new  poem  to  give  with  each  Thank  Offer- 
ing box  are  some  of  the  contents.  Many 
''news !"  You  will  like  them  all. 

Life  Membership  Packet — contains  all 
the  leaflets,  some  new,  for  this  depart- 
ment, 10c. 

Have  some  of  the  societies  forgotten 
that  there  is  a  Life  Membership  and 
Members  in  Memoriam  Roll  to  display  at 
meetings?  They  are  really  very  beauti- 
ful. 50c  each. 

Reading  Course — There  are  three  leaf- 
lets for  your  information  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Reading  Course.  A  Model 
Page  of  a  note  book  for  the  Secretary  of 
Literature  is  included  in  the  \\'oman's 
]\Iissionary  Society  and  Girls'  Missionary 
Guild  Packets  {no  extra  copies). 

There  was  such  a  splendid  showing  of 
readers  at  the  Classical  meetings  that 
many  women  are  saying,  "I  will  earn  a 
diploma  by  the  spring  of  1931."  Are 
you  one  of  these? 

The  Digest  of  Reading  Course  Books 
will  aid  you  in  making  a  selection.  The 
actual  price  of  the  cloth  edition  of  "The 
Turn  Toward  Peace"  is  $1.00. 

Every  one  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
reading  of  each  one  of  the  three  weekly 
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Church  Papers,  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
senger, The  Christian  World  and  the 
Kirchenzeitung,  will  earn  for  her  three 
and  a  half  (3^)  units.  Reading  The 
Outlook  of  Missions  will  give  her  two 
units. 

Shall  we  all  aim  at  reading  for  the 
information  and  inspiration  we  receive 
rather  than  for  units  ? 

The  Thank  Offering  Graphic  prepared 
for  use  in  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  contains 
reference  mostly  to  the  items  of  the  past 
year's  Thank  Offering. 

The  early  Fall  will  be  a  wonderful  time 
to  read  ''Tiger,  Tiger,"  by  Honore  Will- 
sie  Morrow.  Dr.  Daniel  Poling  says  of 
this  book,  went  to  bed  last  night  after 
two  exacting  meetings.  I  went  to  bed  but 
I  could  not  sleep.  Turning  on  the  light, 
I  began  reading,  'Tiger,  Tiger.'  It  was 
my  purpose  to  invite  sleep.  What  a  mis- 
take !  I  closed  the  book  when  I  read  the 
last  page.     Stay  away  from  that  book 


unless  you  wish  to  stay  awake.  John  B. 
Gough,  whose  picture  she  paints,  whose 
romance  she  tells,  was  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  orator  yet  produced  in  America. 
He  rose  from  the  gutter  and  the  brothel 
to  be  a  'prince  of  the  House  of  David,' 
and  a  prophet  of  the  temperance  and  pro- 
hibition reform."  Read  this  book  before 
you  go  to  the  polls  in  November.  $2.50. 

''Love  Answers  the  Call,"  a  dialog 
with  six  speaking  parts,  is  hsted  for  the 
September  Meeting.  For  each  additional 
copy  send  10c;  6  for.  50c. 

"To  Know  is  to  Love,"  is  a  dialog  for 
two  characters.  It  is  listed  for  use  in 
October.  Extra  copies  are  4c. 

All  societies  please  order  from  the 
Depository  in  which  district  you  are  lo- 
cated. Headquarters,  Carrie  M.  Kersch- 
ner,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  2969  W.  25th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Worship  Service 

For  use  zvith  the  October  Program  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 


Call  to  Worship — "How  precious  also 
are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God !  How 
great  is  the  sum  of  them !  If  I  should 
count  them,  they  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sand.  When  I  awake,  I  am 
still  with  thee." 

Response — "Search  me,  O  God,  and 
know  my  heart.  Try  me  and  know  my 
thoughts ;  And  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me.  And  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting." 


Hymn — "Master,  No  Offering  Costly 
and  Sweet" — No.  493. 

Scripture  Lesson — Luke  12:  16-21. 

Prayer — "Teach  us,  good  Lord,  to 
serve  thee  as  thou  deservest ;  to  give  and 
not  to  count  the  cost;  to  fight  and  not  to 
heed  the  wounds ;  to  toil  and  not  to  seek 
for  rest ;  to  labor  and  not  to  ask  for  any 
reward,  save  that  of  knowing  that  we  do 
thy  will ;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen." 


Everybody  Understands  a  Smile 

one  French,  one  Italian    speaks  its  own  language,  a  speech  foreign 


Two  children 
— met  at  a  steamboat  landing  where  pas- 
sengers were  waiting.  Each  held  his 
mother  by  her  hand,  at  the  same  time 
looking  with  curiosity  and  interest  into 
the  other's  face.  Presently  one  of  them 
began  smiling  radiantly.  The  other  re- 
sponded, and  put  out  a  dimpled  hand  to 
smooth  the  cheek  leaned  toward  him. 
The  two  babies  were  friends  at  once. 

"Everybody  understands  a  smile,"  said 
a  lady  who_  was  looking  on,  and  the  senti- 
ment was  responded  to  by  more  than  one 
bystander. 

We  often  speak  of  being  misunder- 
stood even  by  our  nearest  and  dearest ; 
but  do  we  smile  enough?     Each  soul 


to  every  other;  but  smiles  full  of  good 
will,  or  self-forgetfulness,  and  serenity, 
are  a  universal  language  that  explains, 
harmonizes,  soothes,  communicates, 
draws  hearts  together.  Why  should  we 
not  smile  more?  Thus  we  should  become 
1)etter  acquainted  with  one  another,  the 
dim  corners  of  the  heart  would  be  illum- 
ined, warmed  and  blessed ;  the  timid 
would  be  reassured,  the  weak  strength- 
ened as  a  plant  with  sunshine.  Then, 
however  obscure  the  language  of  any  life, 
there  would  be  the  joy,  perhaps  sweeter 
than  any  other,  of  being  understood. 

— Young  People's  Guide. 
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[August, 


Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


IN  October  you  will  begin  the  study  on 
the  Caribbean  Islands  using  "West 
Indian  Treasures,"  by  Winifred  Hulbert, 
as  the  text  book  and  "A  Course  for  Lead- 
ers" by  the  same  author. 

In  order  to  get  a  background  for  this 
study  the  leader  may  divide  the  Guild 
into  two  groups.  Each  group  in  turn 
gives  a  word  which  suggests  the  Carib- 
bean Islands.  Only  one  word  is  to  be 
given  at  a  time.  One  group  may  say 
"Spain";  the  other,  "Columbus,"  and  so 
on.  One  point  is  given  for  each  word 
suggested.  Keep  score  and  see  which 
group  can  suggest  the  most  words.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  name  one  group 
"North  America"  and  the  other  "South 
America." 

Congratulations ! 

The  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  of 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Synods  tied  for  the 
General  Synodical  banner  awarded  for 
attaining  the  highest  percentage  on  the 
Synodical  Standard  of  Excellence. 
Potomac  Synod  will  hold  the  banner  until 
November  when  it  will  be  turned  over  to 
Ohio  Synod. 

There  was  an  increase  of  325  mem- 
bers and  26  Guilds  during  this  past  year. 
The  present  membership  is  6025.  The 
goal  for  next  year  is  6500.  That  means 
that  each  Guild  must  gain  one  new  mem- 
ber and  some  two  members.  None  dare 
lose  one! 

Have  you  invited  to  your  next  meeting 
those  girls  who  were  recently  confirmed? 
Perhaps  there  are  some  newcomers  to 
your  community  who  would  like  to  come 
to  your  Guild  meeting,  too.  When  invit- 
ing a  girl  to  join  the  Guild  be  sure  to  tell 
her  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
organization  —  the  purpose,  something 
about  the  objects  of  the  budget,  the 
Standard  of  Excellence,  and  your  inter- 
esting programs. 


We  Welcome  These  New  Guilds! 
Ohio  Synod — 

Bellevue,  O.  St.  Paul's  Church,  Junior 
Circle,  organized  by  Mrs.  Clyde  F.  Clark 
with  15  charter  members. 

Pittsburgh  Synod — 

Trauger,  Pa.  St.  Paul's  Church 
(Pleasant  Unity  Charge),  organized  by 
Miss  Agnes  A.  Jones. 

Mid-West  Synod— 

Belvidere,  Tenn.  First  Church,  organ- 
ized by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Haberkamp  with  15 
charter  members. 


Change  of  Officers  and  Departmental  Secretaries — 
Milwaukee  Classis 

Rec.  Sec,  Miss  Sarah  Freuler,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Statistical  Sec,  Mrs.  Elva  Voegli,  Monticello,  Wis. 
Secretaries  of  Departments:  Literature,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Hansmeier,  Waukon,  Iowa;  Thank  Offering,  Mrs.  Carl 
Denker,  4639  Woodlawn  Court,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Life 
Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam,  Miss  Lydia 
Terlinden,  Campbellsport,  Wis.;  Girls'  Missionary 
Guild,  Miss  Barbara  Keppen,  213  Maria  St., 
Waukesha,  Wis.;  Mission  Band,  Miss  Gertrude  Klatt, 
1141  4th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Temperance,  Mrs. 
George  Grether,  Sauk  City,  Wis.;  Stewardship,  Mrs. 
Calvin  Zenk,  14  W.  Johnson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


In  a  message  to  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Ane- 
walt,  Miss  Effie  Honse,  in  Language 
School  at  Mosul,  wrote:  "The  mission- 
aries of  our  mission  were  all  assembled 
in  Baghdad  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days for  the  annual  mission  meeting. 
Now  we  are  ready  with  new  inspiration 
to  go  to  our  stations  and  continue  our 
various  tasks.  I  have  nine  months  to  fin- 
ish my  language  study  and  then  I'll  begin 
my  regular  teaching  in  the  Girls'  School, 
Baghdad.  We  can  well  be  proud  of  our 
Girls'  School  which  grew  so  admirably 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Thoms. 
There  are  one  hundred  thirty-five  girls 
enrolled,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are 
Moslems.  Bible  instruction  has  a  good 
foundation  in  the  school  and  is  very  well 
taught.  I  wish  more  people  at  home  could 
realize  the  need  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
Moslem  land,  a  land  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham." 


Laying  up  Treasures  in  Heaven 

How  we  Live  and  what  we  Give  as  the  Chil- 
dren of  God  for  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  and 
the  Good  of  our  Fellowmen  is  Laying  up 
Treasures  in  Heaven. 

THESE  ARE  THE  THINGS  THAT  ENDURE 


m 


ANNUITY  GIFTS 


Members  of  the  Reformed  Church  can  help 
the  Work  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  secure 
for  themselves  AN  ASSURED  INCOME 
FOR  LIFE,  by  investing  their  money  in  the 
Annuity  Bonds  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 


The  Rate  of  Interest  is  based  on  the 
Age  of  the  Donor 

A  SAFE,  SURE  AND  SOUND  INVESTMENT 


Give  your  Money  while  you  Live 


Apply  for  Literature  to 

REV.  ALLEN  R.  BARTHOLOMEW,  SECRETARY 
BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1505  RACE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  MISSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


Rev. 


President, 
Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vice-President 
Rev.  C.  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaefier,  D.D. 
Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz.  D.D. 
Treasurer. 
Joseph  S.  Wise 

Superintendents, 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong.  D.D..  Church  Building. 
Rev.  James  M.  Mullan,  D.D.,  Eastern. 
Rev.  John  C.  Horning.  D.D..  Central-West. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bolliger,  D.D..  Northwest. 
Rev.  Rufus  C.  Zartman.  D.D.,  Evangelism. 


Attorney  for  the  Board, 
Bruce  A.  Metzger,  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D..  Elder 
Randolph  S.  Meek. 

Members  of  tht  Board, 

Rev.  Charles  E.  MUler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder.  D.D..  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Jacob  Schmitt,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz.  D.D..  Rev. 
H.  Nevin  Kerst.  D.D..  Rev.  Josias  Friedli.  Rev.  J. 
C.  Leonard,  D.D..  Elder  E.  L.  Coblentz,  Esq..  Elder 
W.  A.  Ashbaugh.  Elder  Randolph  S.  Meek. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman. 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal  Advisor, 
Field  Secretaries, 
Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp.  D.D.,  Allentown.  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D..  Tiffin.  Ohio. 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant.  Hanover.  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz.  D.D..  Hon.  Horace  Anke- 
ney. Rev.   Allen  R.  Bartholomew.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
Albert  S.   Bromer.  D.D..  Rev.  George  W.  Richards, 
D.D..  LL.D.,  Elder  David  A.  Miller.  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal. 
Members  of  the  Board. 
Rev.    Charles    E.    Creitz.    D.D..    Rev.    Allen  R. 
Bartholomew.   D.D.,   LL.D..   Rev.   Albert   S.  Bromer. 
D  D..  Rev.  Frederick  Mayer.  D.D..  Rev.  John  M.  G. 
Darms,   D.D..    Rev.   Albert   B.   Bauman.   D.D..  Rev. 
George  W.   Richards.   D.D..   LL.D..  Rev.   Edwin  W. 
Lentz.  D.D..  Elder  George  F.  Bareis.  Elder  William 
W.  Anspach.  Elder  Horace  Ankeney.  Elder  David  A. 
Miller.  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal.  Elder  Henry  C.  Hecker- 
man.  Elder  Edward  S.  Fretz. 

Meetings, 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


President, 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments,  1036 
Walnut  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes.  14  Clinton  avenue,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
Mrs.    Irvin    W.    Hendricks,    259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.    F.   W.    Leich.   600   Elberon   avenue,  Dayton. 
Ohio. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Bessie  R.  Shade,  314  Walnut  street,  Royers- 
ford.  Pa. 

Treasurer, 
Mrs    R.  W.  Herbster.  Prospect.  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary. 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman.  303  Diamond  street, 
Berlin.  Pa 

Executive  Secretary , 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Building.  1505 
Race  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Literature, 
Miss   Greta   P.   Hinkle,   416   Schaff   Building.  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  311  Market  street,  Bangor, 
Pa. 

Literature 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner.  416  Schaff  Building, 
1505  Race  Street.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 

Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  Hcinmiller,  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler.  3861  W.  20th  street.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

PV.  M.  S.  Editor,  Outlook  of  Missions 
Miss  Greta  P.   Hinkle,  416   Schaff  Building.  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Thank  Offering. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Casselman.  110  Brown  avenue.  Butler. 
Pa. 

Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam, 
Miss  Ella  Klumb.  1074  48th  street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrs.   Maud  B.  Trescher.   113  S.   2nd  strt-rt  lean- 

nette.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Steivardshtp, 
Mrs   John  Lentz.  522  Main  street.  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Organization  and  Membership, 
Miss    Carrie    M.    Kerschner,   416    Sch.iff  Building. 
1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Nott,  1192  Ninth  street.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Historian. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Diehm,  255  Hamilton  street  Rorhfstrr, 
N.  Y 

Depositories 

Miss    Sara   Jo    Schilling.    2969    West  25th 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Street. 


